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THE purpose of this article is to point out that among 
supposedly civilised people at the present day certain magical 
beliefs are rife, and to make some attempt to explain what 
they are and why they persist. A magical belief, as I propose 
to use the term, is a belief about relations of cause and effect 
which is based solely upon desire, wish or fancy, and not 
upon evidence or any scientific principle. A man who 
believes that he can destroy his enemy by making a wax 
image of him and melting it in front of the fire or sticking 
pins into it, believes in magic. We are liable to cherish the 
comfortable theory that faith in magic is a vagary of the 
human mind, that used to prevail among our benighted 
ancestors of the Middle Ages, still lingers among people 
(mostly with dark skins) who live in remote places, but is 
quite extinct among our enlightened selves. This is a very 
dangerous illusion and one that ought to be dispelled by 
looking at the advertisement pages of almost any periodical, 
for they are largely devoted to purveying medical magic, 
or even by looking at the leading articles, which sometimes 
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advocate political magic. What I here call magic is generally | 
referred to by other names, such as irrationalism, but I | 
believe that classifying these aberrations of thought under [ 


the head of magic brings out better their real character. 


It is necessary first of all to distinguish between magic : 
and miracles. The popular idea of a miracle would appear | 
to be something entirely unexpected and outside ordinary | 


means of control but also unexpectedly advantageous. Thus, 


if you arrive at the station ten minutes late for the last train | 
and find it waiting at the platform, you say it is “ just like a } 


miracle.”” Magic, however, is supposed to operate regularly 
and to be under control. If it is to be connected with the 
miraculous it would be best to say that it is the attempt to 
regularise and control miracles. That is just the weak point 
of magic, that because of this attempt it can be put to the 
test like any theory of causal relations. Anybody who 
believes in the wax image method of killing people can be 
challenged to prepare a dozen images, treat them according 
to the formula and then wait for the result. If at least 
eleven are still alive after a month then his magic is exploded. 
If they all die then he has established a primd facie case. 
But in this event it still remains to inquire whether or not 


the victims knew what was being done against them and if | 


they did whether or not they believed such methods to be 
efficacious. 

Magic has no necessary connection with religion or with 
belief in demons or supernatural agents of any kind. It is 
true that it was mixed up with primitive religion, but so was 
science in its early stages and many other things too, includ- 
ing politics. (The relation of magic and religion will be 
discussed later.) As soon as science and religion are distin- 
guished, magic is seen to be properly a sham kind of science. 
By genuine science I mean any systematic investigation and 
thought about some determinate subject matter the ultimate 
aim of which is to ascertain the truth about that subject 


matter as fully as possible. Many sciences are practical or | 
have practical applications, and so far they have the proxi- | 
mate aim of giving the possessor of scientific knowledge | 
control over specific natural processes. Engineering and | 
Medicine are typical practical sciences. In view of certain | 
current fallacies it must be insisted that even practical | 
sciences are successful in giving control and therefore | 


** socially useful ’’ because they are true and not vice versd. 


Control over a natural process is obtained by discovering | 
its “‘ cause.’’ Thus in Medicine you know the “ cause ” of a | 
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disease when you know of some factor which when added, 
removed or appropriately altered, will prevent or cure the 
disease. The “‘ cause” of malaria is the bite of certain 
species of mosquito when infected by certain micro-organisms, 
because if you can prevent a person from being bitten by 
such insects you can prevent him from getting malaria 
however many other insects may bite him and however many 
other micro-organisms he may harbour in his body. The 
‘cause’ of cretinism is lack of thyroid gland secretion, 
because when the active principle of the gland is supplied to 
a patient he becomes normal. Of course, even if we know the 
cause it may not always be in our power to supply the remedy, 
but if we do not know the cause we are completely helpless 
in the face of the disease. 

It is this feeling of helplessness that gives magic its 
opportunity. Where knowledge is lacking magic steps into 
its place with bogus suggestions about causes. Science in the 
sense defined includes the humblest rule-of-thumb technical 
knowledge as long as it is genuine and not bogus. The 
primitive fishermen of the Pacific Islands have sufficient 
knowledge of engineering to build serviceable canoes and do 
not have recourse to magic for this purpose. They know 
that they are masters of the situation: they know what 
materials to use and how to use them. The construction of a 
canoe is of course a consequence of desire as is every human 
act, but it is desire plus knowledge and the control given by 
knowledge that is efficacious. Desire alone leads to magic 
or to nothing. Thus the Pacific Islander does not possess 
the knowledge and control to ensurehis safe return to harbour 
after a fishing expedition, so he may try magic to supply the 
defect. He does not have knowledge enough to be sure of 
catching fish when he wants them and therefore he may try 
to ensure his fish supply by magic. The most primitive and 
ignorant of men generally use what science they have as far 
as it goes and only have recourse to magic where science fails 
them. But science may fail them in either of two ways. 
They may simply and genuinely lack the knowledge or they 
may have the knowledge but it may not come up to their 
expectations or desires. The fisherman may be ignorant 
whether or not it is safe to sail through a certain strait 
under certain conditions of tide and weather and may trust 
to magic to see him through. He may know it is dangerous 
and should not be attempted and still may trust to magic to 
see him through, because he very badly wants to make the 


passage. 
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Wherever there is definite knowledge of causal relations 
and efficient control of causes faith in magic soon disappears, 
and has disappeared in all those matters where causal rela- 
tions are simple and easily discovered. Magic therefore 
thrives best where causal relations are complex so that 
knowledge of them is difficult to arrive at, or where for some 
other reason control is inadequate. Thus in agriculture it is as 
difficult to eradicate magical beliefs as weeds, because the 
growth of crops depends upon an immense number of causal 
factors, some of them imperfectly known and some, like the 
weather, outside human control. Thus it is not at all easy 
to discover whether the ancient belief that seed ought to be 
sown while the moon is waxing and not while it is waning is 
merely sympathetic magic, as would appear primd facie, or 
whether it rests upon any genuine basis, as is not impossible, 
because lunar rhythms are known to occur in the organic 
world, e.g. in the reproductive cycle of some animals. The 
matter can only be decided by careful statistical analysis of 
tests lasting over many years in order to eliminate chance 
variations due to weather, pests, etc. The prevalence of 
magical belief in medicine comes from the complex causal 
relations concerned in the maintenance of health, but also 
from another source that must be considered. 

When it comes to his own health almost everybody is 
liable to believe in magic, however scientific he may be about 
other people’s health or about non-medical matters. Fear is 
the main producer of faith. He may believe spasmodically 
and dabble in patent-medicines or Harley Street specialists 
(more expensive but not always more efficacious). He may 
believe systematically and become a vegetarian or a nudist. 
In any case if he feels ill, he generally does not know why, 
but he wants a quick and easy way out of his trouble, and 
his acts are determined by his fears and desires and not by 
any knowledge possessed by himself or others. It is true 
that the correct scientific attitude towards the problems of 
health and disease has been available since the time of 
Hippocrates, but mankind in general have preferred magic 
because it asks less of them and promises more. 

Consider a simple and crude instance. If somebody 
breaks a bone it is, properly speaking, his own organism that 
mends it, not the surgeon. But it is the surgeon’s business 
to use his scientific knowledge to ensure that the mending 
goes on under the most favourable conditions. He has to 
keep the broken ends together in the right position. He also 
has to see that the patient’s general bodily condition is as 
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favourable as possible. Among the favourable conditions 


must be included keeping the patient cheerful and confident 


” in his recovery. If it appears that the patient has read that 
, “ Blank’s Pills Cure Broken Bones ” and has been impressed 
» by the statement, then, provided the pills are not very 
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poisonous, he may actually hasten his recovery by swallowing 


some. Though if he thinks swallowing the pills will do 
instead of proper treatment he will be crippled for life, if he 
survives at all. As long as magical treatment does not 
displace scientific treatment it may actually be a useful 
supplement in so far as it cheers up the patient. Thus every 
conscientious medical man is in perpetual doubt as to whether 


_ or not he is acting in violation of the Hippocratic Oath when 
_ he mixes magic with science in treating his patients. 


There is a dreadful and fascinating complication in 
medicine that must be mentioned but cannot be discussed 
here. That is that whereas most people in most circumstances 


_ strongly desire to get well, some people in some circumstances 


desire equally strongly to be ill, for a number of obvious 
reasons, and this desire will frequently make them ill. 
Actually both opposed desires may be present. together. 

It so happens that most common diseases are relatively 


_ mild, so that a large proportion of sufferers recover from 


them whatever treatment they do or do not have. If any of 
those who recover happen to have taken Blank’s Pills they 
are liable to attribute their recovery to the pills. Messrs 
Blank, of course, make good use of this fact, combined with 
the other fact that dead men write no testimonials. Certainly 
it is noticeable that there are plenty of quack remedies for 
the milder ailments but not so many for diseases with a high 


' death rate like pneumonia, cholera or yellow fever. It is 


noticeable too that those who claim complete immunity from 
disease by eating raw carrots and walking about with bare 
feet or by other fanciful methods take good care to keep away 
from regions where the severe killing diseases are prevalent. 
The two factors mentioned, the high statistical frequency of 
recovery from most diseases and the (apparently) direct 
influence of belief and emotion on recovery make it very 


_ difficult to eradicate magical belief and greatly hamper the 
| advance of scientific medicine. It is worth mentioning in this 


connection that frequently when some new treatment is first 
introduced it is relatively more successful than later on when 
it has become a matter of routine and no longer a source of 


' excitement and interest. 


In medicine it is perfectly reasonable to admit that 
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magical methods are a help without admitting that they | 
constitute valid or scientific treatment, or that by themselves | 








they would be a substitute for it. Wishes and feelings as | 
such appear to be part causes, but they are no more than part | 
causes, unless they operate through the means that scientific | 


knowledge provides. To be useful, wishes must be restricted 
to what is possible and must utilise all possible means. 

In considering political magic the analogy with medicine 
is mainly of value in order to emphasise the fact that modern 
and ostensibly civilised man is not immune from magic of 
another kind. In some respects the analogy is not very 


close. In politics there is very little scientific knowledge to | 
compete with magic. We hardly know what wishes are | 


possible of fulfilment, and what are the possible means. 
We do know, however, the devastating effects of mass 


emotions. They certainly produce results, though seldom } 


the results that were expected or desired. Though = 
1e more f 


magic in its lesser manifestations may be endemic t 
disastrous types do not seem to be universal. 

When social and political conditions have been more or 
less static and the life and thought of ordinary men have 
been governed by tradition there has not been much scope 
for political magic, either among the masses, or the intel- 
ligentsia who are responsible for formulating political 
theory. This is simply because they have not expected or 
hoped for much: they may have been dissatisfied but they 
were probably sceptical about possible remedies. But in an 
age of changing conditions and with a slackening of the 
hold of tradition all those who are dissatisfied, that is to say 
most people, are easily dominated by magical belief if any 
suitable one is presented to them which kindles their hopes. 
It is safe to say that experience goes to show that actual 
governments are mostly rather bad and that, although they 


may improve, it is always easier to change from better to [ 


worse. Inefficiency, corruption, injustice and tyranny are 
commoner than their opposites. On empirical grounds there 
is no reason to expect great or permanent improvements, 


though small improvements are always possible as long as | 


people work to produce and maintain them. 

I would suggest (subject to correction by the historians) 
that widespread and virulent political magic began in the 
eighteenth century with the doctrine of the perfectibility 
of man and that subsequent efforts have been directed to 
modifying this primary illusion or adding to it. How far 
Rousseau is responsible and how far it is one aspect of the 
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Romantic Movement I am not concerned to argue. At 
any rate, there was at the'end of the eighteenth century 
a widespread belief that once the artificial fetters forged 
by Kings and Priests were broken the true and natural 
nobility of man would at last appear and then everything 
would be perfect. If that is not faith in magic then nothing 
is. This or very similar illusions have haunted men’s 
imaginations ever since. Marxist theory is an instance, 
with the difference that not only the wicked Kings and Priests 
are the enemy, but even more their friends the wicked 
Capitalists. First comes the Social Revolution, then the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, then the Classless Society 
and the Withering Away of the State, and finally Perfection. 
(Capitals are necessary to express the matter properly.) 
The atmosphere is just that of the fairy tale—the Only Son 
of the Poor Widow slays the Wicked Giant, marries the 
Beautiful Princess and lives happily ever after. Nazi 
theorists have not succeeded in reproducing the vivid and 
precise fairy tale atmosphere, but something more like a 
nightmare. The formula would appear to be, however, 
that once everybody who is not a genuine Nazi German is 
killed, tortured, or enslaved then everything will be perfect. 
In essentials the formule are all the same: there is an 
enemy or bogey to be hated, then destroyed and after that 
the millenium comes automatically. The bogey is neces- 
saty, of course, to give the required emotional stimulus. 
Hatred promotes belief in magic perhaps even better than 
fear ; it is more “‘ dynamic ” to use a popular catch word. 
These instances quoted are extreme cases where the 
magical element is obvious ; there is no relation between the 
means proposed, which are purely destructive and malevo- 
lent, and the end imagined which is something marvellous 
but otherwise unspecified. Of course the means proposed 
are not necessarily entirely irrational. Admittedly Kings 
and Priests have misused their power, as have Capitalists, 
and by destroying their power certain abuses can be removed, 
though in the very process others are likely to appear to 
take their place. Even the Nazis had some genuine griev- 
ances and it is possible that some of their actions may be 
directed towards removing them. At least, we can afford 
to give them the benefit of the doubt in this respect. Making 
the greatest possible allowance for the part played by specific 
remedies for specific grievances, that is seen to form a very 
small part of the whole doctrine or whole inspiration that 
led to the French Revolution, to the Marxist movement or 
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to Nazism. The rest is pure Magic. It is sometimes said 
that Nazism and Marxism are kinds of religion. This is only 
true if it is primitive religion that is meant in which the 
magical and the properly religious elements have not yet 
been distinguished. The discussion of this point must be 
deferred for the present, while the milder forms of political 
magic are considered. 

In the milder forms of political magic, it is important to 
remember, there may be a large admixture of rational 
elements, as may happen in medical treatment, and it is 
not always easy to disentangle them in the present rudimen- 
tary or pre-Hippocratic stage of political science. Four 
main types of political magic are easily distinguished. 
These are (1) Militarist or Jingo Imperialist Magic, (2) 
Nationalist or Chosen People Magic, (3) Superman or Leave 
it all to ME Magic, (4) Legislative Reform Magic. This is a 
classification in terms of means. It does not pretend to be 
exhaustive and, of course, the classes are not exclusive; a 
political movement may employ all these means.  Clas- 
sification according to ends is hardly possible on account of 
the vagueness of the ends, except for (4), the mildest form, 
which might be subdivided in accordance with differences 
of ends. With some hesitation I would suggest adding also 
(5) Laissez Faire Magic. It is perhaps a subspecies of (4). 

As to (1), belief in the magical virtues of military conquest 
is probably endemic in the human race. If the people of A 
are in trouble it is hard for them not to believe that nearly 
all their troubles would be cured if only they conquered the 
wicked B’s, their neighbours, specially if the B’s are thought 
to be easily conquered. The people of B, of course, think 
the same of A, mutatis mutandis. It is one of the misfor- 
tunes of history that there have been beneficent conquests 
like those of Macedon which saved and spread Greek civilisa- 
tion and those of Rome which did the same again and fos- 
tered, however unwillingly and unwittingly, the rise of 
Christianity. These are apt to be quoted as precedents. 
I need hardly say it is the precedent of wars of conquest 
that is unfortunate, not of wars of liberation. The most 
pernicious feature of militarist magic is that once A has 
conquered B and the millenium has failed to arrive, there is 
nothing for it but to conquer C. Under this same head one 
ought perhaps to include a relatively innocent faith that is 
prevalent on both sides during wars, that after the war 
something wonderful will happen or at least that ‘* every- 
thing will be different ’’ ; whereas it is more probable that 
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said |) everything will be the same except for the things that are 
nly | much worse. 

the | As regards (2), there is, of course, a very close connection 
with (1), except that Nationalism flourishes even better 









































et 
i among the conquered than the conquerors. It has also 
ical many subtle and complex variations which have no special 


connection with magic. The peculiar character of 
Nationalism is that it is not merely a means to an end, but 
' an end in itself. The mere fact of being one of the chosen 
_ people is in itself something glorious and confers magic 
en- | powers not possessed by the others. This may take the 
sur | entirely vicious form, not confined to Nazis, that we are 
ed. | destined to trample on everybody else. Or it may take a 
(2) | quite innocent form, like the Celtic belief that it is the 
_ special privilege of the Celt to see and communicate with the 
sa | Little People. (3) Needs no comment except that the 
be | belief is not confined to tyrants or the people ruled by them, 
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a | but may spring up sporadically anywhere. 

as- | Type (4) is the most difficult to deal with because within 
of this species magical beliefs shade off by insensible gradations 
m, into quite reasonable aims and aspirations. This might be said, 
es too, of the other forms, but they tend much more obviously 
so in the magical direction. Belief in the benefits of military 

conquest, nationalist aspirations, faith in demagogues and 
st dictators might all be reasonably based and confined to 
A reasonable limits ; it is merely that in fact they seldom are. 
ly On the other hand belief that a specific reform in the legal 
he code or the political structure of the State will remove 
ht specific evils or confer specific benefits is quite often well 
1k grounded in reason and experience. Magic only comes in 
r- because hopes and wishes tend to outrun the proper limits. 
ts Instead of a limited result which is predictable with reason- 
a. able probability from some definite measure of reform 
S- unlimited results are looked for, or it is assumed that the 
of | limited result represents a more or less complete cure for all 
s. | political grievances. There can be little doubt that in this 
st | country some advocates of the Single Tax and some sup- 
st | porters of Women’s Suffrage have been under illusions of 
as | this kind. In the United States there appears to have been 
is | a widespread belief in the magical efficacy of legislation as 
ve | such, as a kind of thing-in-itself, quite apart from whether 
is | the law is enforced or not. In many countries, too, in the 
- nineteenth century, and even in the twentieth, there has 
,. | been a professed belief in the efficacy of paper constitutions 
t which have never been honestly worked and apparently 
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governments ape the forms of democracy it is difficult to 
discover whether it is due to (a) faith in the magical efficacy 
of these forms on the part of the rulers, (b) an attempt by 


have never been intended to be worked. When autocratic | 





the rulers to induce such faith in their subjects, (c) an 7 


attempt to impress the outside world, or (d) deception for 
its own sake. It is only alternatives (a) and (b) that bring 
this procedure obviously under the rubric of magic. Though 
perhaps (d) is a special kind of magic. 

Lastly as to (5), the implicit faith in the virtues of 
laissez faire as a political principle which still survives in 
British and American politics is undoubtedly magical. 
The only question is whether it ought to be considered a 
distinct type or a special form of legislative magic, that is 
to say faith in the magical efficacy of absence of legislative 
action and political control. 

The conditions that favour political magic have already 
been mentioned. Given labile social conditions, political 
and economic maladjustments, widespread discontent, given 
also leaders to point out bogeys, produce a magic formula 
and with a will and capacity to rouse mass emotion, then 
there are all the ingredients needed to produce an explosive 
mixture. Something drastic is almost sure to happen. 
The result will not be the result promised, but that does not 
seem to matter as long as fresh bogeys can be invented. 
The persistence of magic depends on hopes, not upon 
results, and in politics few hopes other than the most modest 
are ever realised. In the sphere of medicine science can and 
gradually does supersede magic for two reasons. First, 
because the end to be attained, health, is limited, definite, 
and visible. But no one has ever seen a healthy state and 
few would know it if they saw it. Second, because the 
adequacy of the means can be demonstrated. Experi- 
mental tests can be applied, for in principle the method is 
simple. Select a hundred or so individuals who are suffering 
from the same type of ailment, but otherwise differ widely : 
divide them into two groups of fifty as closely similar as 
possible: treat one, the experimental group, in some 
definite way : treat the other, the control group, in the same 
way so far as they are aware, but without actually supplying 
the factor to be tested (e.g. if the treatment is by injecting 
something, the control group are given sterile salt solution) : 
then, observe the difference between the two groups over a 
sufficient length of time using all relevant tests and, if 
necessary, statistical methods. In practice there are diffi- 
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) culties about applying rigid experimental tests and inter- 
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preting the results, but it can be done and is being done. 

Can anything at all approaching this be done in politics ? 
Aristotle seems to have thought something of the sort could 
be done, and certainly the Greek genius for political experi- 
ment had given him a good deal of material to go upon. It is 
easy to see now with our wider historical perspective that 
he was too sanguine, though not entirely wrong. While it 
must be granted that no ordinary form of experimental 
method is applicable to politics, that does not mean that 
experience and reason go for nothing. They do actually 
offer some guidance, but they offer no glittering prizes and 
make no appeal to violent emotions. It is undeniable that 
there has been social and political progress, but it has been 
slow and difficult and the result of constant effort. In fact, 
without constant and well directed effort retrogression is 
likely to take the place of progression. Moreover it will be 
generally agreed that for the healthy working of any political 
system three conditions are necessary which have never been 
fully realised and may perhaps be impossible to realise fully. 
They are : (1) that the large majority of the people should be 
politically educated and politically responsible: (2) that 
there should be no privileged groups, that is to say, no people 
who succeed in claiming services and subordination from 
others which are grossly in excess of any corresponding 
functions to justify their exceptional position: (3) that the 
Government should possess and use powers sufficient for 
carrying out its policies promptly and efficiently, and yet be 
subject to effective criticism and public control, so that these 
— are never misused, to do either too much or too 
ittle. 

It is encouraging that the advocates of magical beliefs 
think it necessary to give a veneer of reason to their propa- 
ganda. This has often been made easy because popular 
philosophising has already prepared the way by misuse of 
scientific analogies. For each period there tends to be some 
characteristic perversion. In the eighteenth century the 
key word was “ Nature,”’ in the nineteenth ‘‘ Evolution.” 
Open and unblushing irrationalism seems to be the preroga- 
tive of the present age. Indeed it is very disquieting that 
such an attitude should have any success at all even 
temporally, for it is the ultimate “ lie in the soul.” 

Scientific and philosophical thought in the eighteenth 
century was deeply imbued with the conception of a system 
of Nature, uniform, orderly, operating in accordance with 
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constant and universal laws. The orderliness of Nature was |, the 
given a quasi-ethical status ; it was a kind of moral perfec- [7 vart 
tion. Granted this, it seemed an obvious corollary to include | 
mankind in the system of Nature and to infer that human | Stan 
relations ought to show the same kind of order and simplicity |§ °W® 
and the same kind of perfection. The next step was either due 
to assert, with the ethical optimists, that everything was | ™at 
actually ordered for the best, or else, with the believers in thec 
perfectibility, that nothing stood in the way of perfect order, | fu" 
but artificial barriers quickly to be removed. The learned name 
world was thus divided between Conservatives and Liberals. ray 
This faith in Nature neglected the possibilities that (1) the | Stal 
order, simplicity and perfection of the world of physical | ™! 
science might have been imposed on it by the thinker, sho’ 
(2) even if genuinely objective, the order and simplicity | ¢&™ 
might have been obtained by selection from what, as a Chr 
totality was not entirely orderly or simple, or (3) granted the 
the complete adequacy of physical theory in its own sphere | ™€ 
human nature and human relations when examined without the 


prejudice might be found to bear little resemblance to the Pla 
physical world. To realise that they ought to be orderly is = 


not the same as to know what that order is, how it is to be evil 
brought about or that means for bringing it about are simple The 
and ready to hand. for! 
It may be granted now that analogies from physical the 
theory are likely to be misleading applied to human society, Api 
but biological analogies might be more appropriate: as wall 
indeed they are, if not based on misunderstanding of biology hte 
and if applied cautiously. The most popular application of 
evolutionary ideas has been the notion that human society bee 
gradually improves, a notion that a study of human history in { 
does not actually belie, if ‘“‘ gradually” is interpreted in Dae 
terms not of years but millenia and if the likelihood of fost 
serious set-backs is admitted. Generally in the nineteenth of 
century there was added the notion that improvement was wit 
inevitable, a far more dangerous illusion than the older } tha 





notion of perfectibility, which at least implied that a definite | to 





effort was needed. Moreover the inevitability notion is pure aa 
dogma, like Herbert Spencer’s doctrine that the trend of ; 

evolution is from a less to a more stable state. As far as the tiv 
biological evidence goes, it goes to show that the fate of the in | 
vast majority of animal species is to die out, and that of Th 
nearly all the survivors is to reach a certain stage and stick hu 
there. Sometimes the sticking stage is reached by degenera- — 


tion and sometimes by developing a parasitic habit too. If = 
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the human race is going to progress any further it will be in 
virtue of its unlikeness to other animal species, not its likeness. 

So far I have been considering what is simple misunder- 
standing or misapplication of scientific theories valid in their 
own sphere. There is a different kind of difficulty to consider 
due to the limitations of our knowledge of social and political 
matters. Those who have attempted to construct political 
theory of a reasonable kind have been deeply divided in their 
fundamental attitude. One school of thought has empha- 
sised the importance of the individual person, as alone having 
moral value and being an end in himself. On this view the 
State exists as a means and even tends to be considered as a 
makeshift, something artificial and even something that 
should be superseded. The prevailing mood of nineteenth 
century liberalism was intensely individualistic, one side of 
Christian tradition is so too, and even Marxist theory treats 
the State as an evil, necessary to a certain stage of develop- 
ment but ultimately to disappear. On the other hand there is 
the opposed view, which can draw upon the authority of 
Plato and Aristotle, that the individual apart from society 
is a baseless abstraction, that the State is by no means an 
evil but is necessary for the full development of the individual. 
These two opposed attitudes tend to give rise to aberrent 
forms of theory, the first to anarchism, the second to treating 
the State as an end in itself, if not an object of worship. 
Apart from aberrations the science of politics, so far as there 
is such a thing, speaks with an uncertain and ambiguous 
voice, leaving ample room for magicians. 

If the historical diagnosis given is correct the world has 
been suffering from an epidemic of political magic that began 
in the eighteenth century and may before long have run its 
course. Nevertheless there are some enduring factors that 
foster political magic. There is first the immense difficulty 
of arriving at anything like a science of society and politics 
with which to confute magical claims, and secondly the appeal 
that magic is able to make to crude emotion and particularly 
to mass emotion, largely because the magician will assert 
anything and promise anything. 

Is there any legitimate appeal to emotion or any alterna- 
tive to hate, fear and irrational hope as ways of moving men 
in the mass to action ? Two answers will generally be given. 
The first is that if we had more knowledge of man and of 
human society and also more widespread knowledge, better 
and more universal education, irrational emotional appeals 
would fail and magic would lose its hold. This answer cannot 
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be properly discussed here. It must suffice to say that there 
is obvious truth in it, but that those who advocate this kind 
of view are apt to overlook the fact that you cannot simply 
cut out emotion. Education that is not education of the 
emotions is nothing at all. Granted that we have not enough 
knowledge, we lack even more the capacity and will to use 
the knowledge we have, and that lack is largely emotional. 
Education as at present practised is hardly a cure. Unsound 
judgement in political matters is by no means the exclusive 
privilege of the uneducated, in the ordinary sense of this word. 

The second answer that may be given is that the cure is to 
be found in religion. This answer, though again it cannot be 
properly discussed here, contains, I believe, even more of the 
truth than the other. It may be combined, however, with a 
corollary that is misleading, the statement, namely, that 
movements like Marxism and Nazism are religions of a sort 
and owe their success to that fact. This statement must be 
discussed to some extent. 

I should admit that for many people who have no proper 
religion Communism, Nazism, etc., provide a substitute to 
fill the gap. But they are only substitutes, just as golf or 
betting may be substitutes, unless by religion is meant 
something like primitive religion, which lacks elements 
present in advanced forms of religion and includes extraneous 
elements, of which magic is one. I must therefore justify the 
statement made earlier that magic has really nothing to do 
with religion but is simply a sham kind of science. The 
further question whether Communism and Nazism combine 
a sham kind of science with a sham kind of religion need not 
be answered. 

The complete task of explaining what religion really is 
in its developed and undeveloped forms is long, difficult and 
controversial, and is the business of the ethnologist and the 
student of comparative religion. Even if I were competent 
to undertake the task, it could not be done here, so I must 
confine myself to a few and, as I hope, safe generalities. 
Primitive societies possess communal organisations for meet- 
ing and forestalling difficulties and emergencies. In part 
this will be concerned with methods for keeping up the 
spirits of the community, like a war-dance before fighting ; 
in part with more mundane things like the food supply. 
Whether the ensuring of food supply consists in deciding at 
what season seed ought to be sown or else what rites should 
be performed to make it germinate, it is all religion in a 
primitive community. As soon as it is realised that these 
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things are questions of cause and effect the whole of this 
sphere of activity is seen to belong to science. Ceremonies to 
assist the germination of seed are seen to belong to sham 
science or magic. Fully developed religion, that is to say, 
is not concerned directly with causes and effects in the 
physical world. This I will strenuously maintain in spite of 
the fact that prayers for rain or fine weather are heard in our 
churches and give some occasion to the heathen to blaspheme. 
But what about keeping up the spirits of the people ? What 
is the civilised equivalent of the communal war-dance ? In 
Nazi Germany this is definitely politics and comes within the 
scope of the Ministry of Propaganda. I venture to doubt, 
however, whether this is really a civilised method. There 
seems to be something atavistic about the war-dances 
initiated by Dr Goebbels. We may ask whether this is a 
matter for science, dealing as it does with causes and effects, 
for religion, or for politics, or for something else ? 

Primitive religion is a communal affair, because primitive 
man is hardly yet an individual and is certainly not indivi- 
dualistic ; he is primarily a member of his family and tribe. 
Religion therefore is a matter for the family and tribe as 
such. The development of individuality: is one of the 
consequences (also one of the conditions) of social progress, 
and with social progress religion not only becomes differentia- 
ted from science but becomes less communal and more 
individual. The individual is seen to be a free moral agent 
and an end in himself. Religion is not solely communal 
action but also individual faith. In addition religion gives 
up its original claim to produce suceess in politics or even be 
directly concerned with politics. The Delphic Oracle had to 
appear to be on the winning side in the Persian Wars to 
maintain its prestige. The early Hebrew priests and scribes 
had to be able to guarantee abundance of children and cattle 
to the righteous man and success against enemies to the 
rulers of Israel. The later prophets definitely repudiated this 
claim, just as in their own peculiar way the Stoics did. God 
has no nationality and belongs to no political party. The 
religious man does not despair of the Republic, but his heart 
is not set solely upon its success, for it is of secondary 
importance. If the sword is well tempered and sharp it 
matters the less what the scabbard looks like. From the 
point of view of religion the state is only a scabbard. 


A. D. RITCHIE. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 

















PLANNING. 
THE DEPENDENCE OF PLAN ON PATTERN. 


M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A. 


In his recent masterly and exhaustive study of planning, 
‘** Man and Society,” Professor Karl Mannheim declares that 
a . in the period before us planning will be inevitable.” 
It is a statement which seems irrefutable. 

But it needs little consideration to realise that planning 
presupposes some precedent pattern of thought, belief and 
behaviour, and, further, that under our highly and increas- 
ingly centralised and collectivised conditions, such a pattern 
must be single, sure and catholic. For, given such conditions, 
plurality of pattern is plainly impossible, doubt as to the 
validity of the pattern must cause a perilous instability and 
a pattern of life not generally congenial and acceptable can 
only be imposed by force. 

Professor Mannheim seems to suggest the necessity for 
** new patterns of thought and behaviour ” and, unlike many 
short-sighted and precipitate planners, that such pattern 
and even the plan itself are rather to be received than 
fashioned by the planners. 


e¢ 


. . we may behave as if we were acting according 
to our own plan,” he declares, ‘‘ but in reality we are 
acting according to a law which is imposed on us and 
which lies beyond us.” 


It is an attitude of wise humility in striking contrast to 
the arrogant and self-sufficient humanism with which we 
have learned to associate planning in the Bolshevik, Fascist 
and Nazi states. Here is rather an age-old wisdom such as 
that which Sophocles voiced when he wrote of 


we 


. . . the path which august laws ordain, laws which 
had their birth in the highest heaven, neither did the 
128 
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race of mortal man beget them, nor shall oblivion ever 
put them to sleep, for the power of God is mighty in 
them.” 


Professor Mannheim does not pursue the theme of the 
nature, inception and incidence of such primordial pattern 
or law or of its distinction from planning. It is not indeed 
clear how far he recognised such a distinction between 
pattern and plan. Yet such a distinction seems to be 
implicit in his attitude and, if that distinction is admitted, 
it seems evident that the problem of pattern is one of prior 
importance to that of plan and, indeed, that, until the 
pattern of life which the plan proposes to apply is made 
plain, any long-range planning is both premature and futile. 

But while a multitude of pens are busy with the problem 
of planning a post-war “‘ world order ” there seem to be few 
concerned with the prior problem of pattern. Yet it seems 
rather the pattern than a plan of life which we lack. It is 
generally agreed that the pattern of thought, belief and 
behaviour, and therefore of social, economic and political 
life upon which modern civilisation has been built is in 
process of rapid disintegration; it seems no less evident 
that no single, “‘ inevitable ” or generally accepted pattern 
of life to replace the dying systems has yet emerged from 
the chaos of our conditions and consciousness. 

If, as seems axiomatic, the value of the plan depends 
upon the validity of the pattern, the problem of the emer- 
gence and formulation of a pattern valid for our conditions 
and consciousness is evidently one of far greater urgency 
than that of the elaboration of a plan, however necessary 
the adoption of some interim plan may be. But, adequately 
to address this problem, demands a discrimination between 
pattern and plan. 

When thus considered in conjunction, pattern and plan 
appear to be polar opposites in life and the psychology 
which generates them. Planning is the function of the 
rational, logical, systematising, mechanistic, male mind ; 
it is a conscious process, the product of the human passion 
for reducing chaos to order ; it is a taming and domestication 
of life, the conscious and deliberate effort of man to reclaim 
the desert for the service of his desires, the fabric of human 
brain and will. Thus, unless subordinated to some ultra- 
human law or pattern, it inevitably becomes, as we have 
seen, an arrogant, self-deifying Titanism and the plan, 
designed for the service of man, tends, like all mere mecha- 
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nism, to master its maker. Of such planning divorced from 
all supra-human pattern or law our age is prolific. The 
dehumanised, despiritualised machinery of modern finance, 
bureaucracy, ‘‘ big business,” militarism and economics 
are all horrifying specimens of this lust for plan and order 
unrelated to any more-than-human order or pattern of being 
and run to seed. All, by the operation of the fell and 
ineluctable Nemesis of universal law, are mechanisms manu- 
factured by man for man which, in the end, master and 
massacre man himself. In the modern age such planning, 
such mechanism, like a “rogue” elephant, has “ gone 
must.” 

When planning is proposed for the sole glorification and 
welfare of man it debases, enslaves and dehumanises him. 
Thus the worship of mere planning for its own sake or for 
the greater glory of man, a cult which tends to become the 
fashionable fetish of the moment, is the most dangerous 
and damning of delusions. It is not enough, it is the most 
perilous of heresies, merely to declare that “‘ planning is 
inevitable,’ to ery “‘ only plan and all will be well.” That 
way lies our modern madness and the final damnation of 
man. Pattern—a pattern not made by man—must precede 
plan if planning is not to destroy that which it seeks to save. 

When we consider the nature of pattern, however, we 
pass to another plane. For pattern is not, like plan, imposed 
upon life but that which life itself begets. Its nature is, 
perhaps, most clearly indicated upon the plane of art. For 
all art is design or pattern, in colour, line, mass, notation 
or words, and it is only in petty art that such pattern is 
self-begotten or self-limited. All great art is evidence of a 
pattern greater than the artist, a universal pattern partially 
conveyed through a particular personality ; every artist of 
the rank of greatness will confess that fact. Moreover, as 
every such artist will also admit, the emergence, the genesis 
of such pattern is a process beyond personal consciousness 
or control. Plans may be made by, pattern is given to man. 

The process of pattern, in so far as the artist is concerned, 
is one of self-obliteration and self-transcendence, of a naked 
passivity, a docile and humble receptivity ; in fact it is a 
markedly feminine function. Planners may shout, sweat and 
assert ; those to whom pattern comes are still and selfless. 
Nor can the artist predict his pattern. He may make ready 
the fuel: the fire falls from beyond his consciousness. If 
the pattern produced by the artist is less than this, then his 
art is imitative, derived and of a minor order. 
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The main distinction between pattern and plan seems to 
be this, that while planning derives from the conscious mind 
of man, pattern emerges from some source beyond individual 
consciousness which reason can neither plumb nor control, a 
source which is either sub or super-human. That either-or 
is crucial. If pattern is the product of the subconscious mind 
it remains human and of no greater validity than that of 
reason. As well, perhaps better, be ruled by conscious 
reason as by sub-conscious instinct. 

Nor is the issue greatly elucidated if we assume, with 
Dr Jung, that such pattern, such “ archetypes,” derive from 
a collective rather than from a personal unconsciousness. 
For it is in this dark and deep region that he places the 
miracle of pattern-formation. ‘“* What is essential to us can 
only grow out of ourselves,” he writes, and again, ‘“‘ One must 
be able to let things happen.” 4 

There would seem to be no answer to this conundrum 
which logic alone can give. Either we believe such pattern 
to be of an order superior to human planning and derived 
from a super-human source because we do so upon authority 
or tradition (such as that of religious revelation) which we 
do not dispute, or we do so on the authority of a comprehen- 
sive (or ‘ existential,” 7.e. of the whole man, intuition, 
instinct, reason and experience) judgement which “ speaks 
with authority,” an authority which we are constrained to 
accept. 

This is no arena for discussion as to the authority of 
religious revelation ; to the representative modern man it 
will be the latter criterion, that of. the “‘ existential ” judge- 
ment, which will most appeal. It is, therefore, to this 
** existential ’’ or general judgement that we must here refer 
it. The authority or validity of such pattern is then subject 
to the dual test of that judgement. Does such pattern feel 
right, feel as though it were not self-derived ? Does it 
correspond with the findings of our more profound experience 
of life ? When such questions are put the consensus of all 
artistic and much scientific and practical genius, as of all 
who have, in any degree, experienced the process by which 
pattern is produced seems invariable and indubitable. Such 
pattern feels right and “‘ inevitable’; it feels as though, in 
the main, it came from beyond rather than evolved from 
within or was fabricated by the self; it corresponds with 
our most profound experience of life. 

Inadequate though such a judgement may seem, short 

1 The Integration of the Personality, p. 31. 
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of a theological and philosophical demonstration for which 













































or 
this is no place, it seems that such a verdict must suffice, as, it 
for the proverbial man ‘‘ of good sense” it certainly will ap 
suffice. We will therefore assume that pattern, whatever its op 
source, is vested with an authority, a universality and a for 
freedom from the limitations of self which planning cannot an 
claim and is therefore prior and superior to plan. wh 
Without a valid pattern, then, planning is both futile “6 
and perilous. But we are to-day confronted with a situation ev: 
in which no single, assured and catholic pattern of belief and an 
behaviour exists among men; such patterns as appear are mi 
only operative sporadically and provincially or as imposed 
by violence and by man. Planners such as those of totali- or: 
tarian states have realised that such pattern is essential to ~~ 
successful planning. Since they deny divine or super- po 
human pattern or law, they have usurped what, in earlier ar’ 
ages, was a divine prerogative, and themselves plotted not rh 
only the plan but also the pattern. set 
Our consideration of the nature of pattern and the me 
essential distinction between pattern and plan suffices to su 
show that such pattern-mongering is fore-doomed to eventual wl 
failure. Patterns made by man are as mortal and fallible ha 
as he; when the power which props them fails, they too will 
fail. Yet all pattern other than such man-made and imposed no 
pattern, seems to-day, save in relatively insignificant circles co 
of believers in a divine law, to be defunct or decomposing. di: 
Where then is that real and substantive pattern of living, m: 
apart from which all planning is mere folly, to be expected ? co 
If we accept the conception of the nature of pattern which of 
has been suggested we may be as sure that such pattern will de 
not “come by observation ”’ as that it will not come by fre 
conscious planning. s 
A recollection of the peculiar nature of pattern-formation oe 
seems our best guide in this obscurity. We are not now con- D: 
cerned with the “ fons et origo ” of pattern ; we may assign as 
that to God, “‘ nirvana” or the “ collective unconscious ”’ su 
according to the bias of our belief. That source, whatever it liv 
may be, is beyond the reach and research of the majority of men. wl] 
But the process of pattern-formation is as accessible to and in 
observable by every man as the growth of a flower or atree. [| tag 
It would seem, in fact, to be of the same nature—the gradual m 
and unpredictable emergence of a pattern or rhythm of being sa 
foreign to our human planning and beyond our control. en 
Study the strange genesis of that design or pattern or [| 
rhythm which constitutes a poem, a picture, an architecture 
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or a symphony and it becomes immediately apparent that 
it is of the same kind as that of natural pattern. From 
apparent chaos, rhythm, pattern, design emerge by the 
operation of some law beyond our control; the pattern and 
formation of a crystal is no more and no less unpredictable 
and uncontrollable than that of a character or a constitution 
when they evolve in freedom. ‘“ There is,” as Dr Jung says, 
‘** a cosmos in all chaos,’’ but that cosmos, like that chaos, 
evades all attempts of man the planner to seize or control it 
and is of a kind very other from that plan which the human 
mind elaborates. 

At first hearing the doctrine that chaos contains cosmos, 
order, design, pattern may seem mere wishful thinking. Yet 
a little observation and consideration will corroborate that 
postulate. The spontaneous emergence of pattern in.the 
artistic process has been considered, that grouping, that 
rhythm or order which supervenes suddenly upon what had 
seemed a confused chaos of uncorrelated impressions, 
memories and material in the “artist’s moment.” That 
sudden symmetry, the birth of a cosmos from a chaos, is so 
wholly extraneous to the consciousness of the artist that it 
has always something of the character of miracle. 

But the experience of this process of pattern-making is 
not confined to the artistic consciousness. The genesis of 
cosmos from chaos, order from disorder, integration from 
disintegration which has been considered in nature and art, 
may be observed in more normal and general activities of our 
common life. A further example of this genesis or emergence 
of pattern (in contrast to plan) may be observed in that free 
design, rhythm or grouping which may be seen when children 
free from inhibition or imposed pattern, are set to dance 
spontaneously to some musical or other suggestion, as in the 
“music and movement” dancing developed by Miss Ann 
Driver. From such a group of free dancers it seems, at first, 
as though no common pattern were possible; yet, under 
such conditions of, in Dr Jung’s phrase, the “* freedom of the 
living spirit,”’ in a little while, it does, in fact appear ; soon 
what were some twenty or thirty discrete and seemingly 
irreconcilable entities and personal rhythms have, spon- 
taneously, and as though in obedience to some inner law, 
merged into a general pattern which is as inevitable, as 
satisfying and as sure as it is undeniable. Cosmos has 
emerged from chaos. 

A further and common experience of pattern-formation 
within the experience of the majority may be observed in 
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the arrangement of a room. Within a given space an assort- 
ment of articles, tables, chairs, pictures, books, carpets, a 
variety of colour, line and mass are assembled. At first we 
are conscious only of chaos. We commence to arrange them 
in a variety of possible orders or patterns. It is the experience 
of most of us that, if we are impatient or if we impose some 
arbitrary pattern conforming to motives of efficiency or some 
particular and preconceived plan, the resultant pattern will 
never be finally satisfying or “‘ inevitable.” If, however, we 
are patient and persistent, some one arrangement will 
suddenly “ click” ; a pattern comes to be which we had not 
planned but convinces us at once as inevitably right. Again 
cosmos has emerged from chaos, but our planning has been 
a very subordinate factor in that emergence. 

A similar pattern-formation may be observed in the 
spontaneous life of a small free community. Assemble a 
number of persons in a certain set of conditions for a period, 
combined, not by any arbitrary compulsion, but for some 
single purpose and it will be found that, from an initial and 
apparently incomprehensible chaos, a certain self-begotten 
order of life and pattern of behaviour will emerge which, 
at first fluid, will tend with time to harden into tradition. 

Such illustrations of the emergence of pattern, of cosmos 
from chaos, as contrasted with the imposition of plan, could 
readily be multiplied, but these will suffice for a tentative 
induction of certain general principles which appear to 
govern the process. 

First, pattern seems to emerge only when former pattern 
has disintegrated and a condition of chaos has re-asserted 
itself. To follow the analogy from nature, it is as though the 
decomposition of former patterns provided the soil for the 
genesis of a re-born pattern. Second, planning, the arbitrary 
imposition of an order not generated from within, appears to 
impede the formation of pattern: the chaos must be a free 
chaos for genesis to occur; the “freedom of the living 
spirit ” is a pre-requisite. Third, that pattern may emerge, 
self must be subdued. Fourth, faith in the eventual advent 
of pattern must be sustained. In short, the formation of 
pattern demands freedom from traditional patterns, freedom 
from restraint, self-surrender and faith. It seems impossible 
to avoid the analogy from nature. The pre-conditions for the 
formation of pattern seem to be those which condition the 
germination of the seed, a soil (or consciousness) in which 
past harvests leave only their decay (and traditions their 
traces), a harrowed and fallow earth (and a consciousness 
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passive, surrendered and aware), a large and patient 
leisure. 

The elucidation of these pre-conditions of pattern- 
formation find a significant and intuitive confirmation in the 
latest and most remarkable of Mr T. S. Eliot’s poems, 
East Coker, in which he suggests just these conditions of 
disintegration of previous pattern and tradition, abnegation 
of personal pre-conception and planning, spontaneous group- 
ing of as yet uncorrelated elements together with those 
characteristics of self-submission, darkness, confusion, travail 
of spirit, detachment and blind faith which have been 
observed. 

It is in these words that Mr Eliot describes the condition 
pre-requisite to pattern-formation— 


“* |. . In order to arrive there, 


To arrive where you are, to get from where you are not, 
You must go by a way wherein there is no ecstasy. 

In order to arrive at what you do not know 

You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance. 
In order to possess what you do not possess 

You must go by the way of dispossession, 

In order to arrive at what you are not 

You must go through the way in which you‘are not.” 


It may be further noted in this context that Mr Eliot’s 
return and surrender of spirit are pictured as a return to 
the dark, primordial waters— 
“ Through the dark cold and the empty desolation, 
The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters .. . 
It was from the vast and dark waters of the underworld that, 
in Babylonian mythology, both life and wisdom came. 
* Water,” writes Dr Jung,! “is the commonest symbol for 
the unconscious . . . Psychologically water . . . means 


” 


‘that which has become unconscious.’ ‘‘ Man’s descent to 


i water is needed to evoke the miracle of its coming to 
ife.”” 

Thus it will be seen that Mr Eliot from the poetic and 
Dr Jung from the psychological points of view converge 
upon precisely those general conclusions as to the nature and 
character of pattern-formation to which this brief study 
has come. In the light of those conclusions it seems safe 
to assume that the process of planning as advocated and 
adumbrated by Professor Mannheim and that of pattern- 
formation are indeed, as was at first suggested, polar oppo- 
sites. Planning requires the maximum, pattern the minimum 

1 Op. cit., pp. 67-68. 
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of conscious control; planning demands the self-assertion 
of an “ élite,” pattern self-suppression, planning the imposi- 
tion of a man-elaborated order, pattern the submission to 
an order from beyond his ken. The plan is a human, the 
pattern a cosmic process. The plan is, in fact, the application 
of the pattern to temporal and historical conditions. It 
seems to follow from this fundamental polarity and contrast 
between plan and pattern that there will be a similar polarity 
and contrast of temperament between those who are compe- 
tent to elaborate plan and those who can conceive and 
manifest pattern. The one is a positive, the other a nega- 
tive, the one a practical, the other a contemplative function, 
the one a conscious, the other largely an unconscious process. 
It seems then that we shall be wise not to seek for pattern 
among the planners or for plan from those who can conceive 
pattern. 

Certain general conclusions seem to follow from such 
premises. Since plan is found to be dependent upon pattern 
and not pattern upon plan and the process of pattern- 
formation is one which cannot be controlled or hastened by 
man, but can, as soil can be prepared for seed, be fostered 
by man, the study and promotion of such a fostering seems 
of more moment than the fabrication of plans. At planning 
modern man is an expert ; at the process of pattern-forma- 
tion he is still a tyro. However desirable a hypothetical 
study of the art and scope of planning for “‘ world-order ” 
in relation to our conditions, however necessary, while 
‘the mills of God grind slowly,” interim planning may be, 
the attempt to apply full and final plans before the inevitable 
pattern has emerged from the existing chaos of our conditions 
is both premature and perilous. Our task seems rather, in the 
spirit of Mr Eliot’s poem to “ go down to the great waters ” 
to— 


“ 


. wait without hope . . . without love 
. . without thought ” 
knowing that— 

‘“*. , . the faith and the love and the hope are all in the waiting. 

‘* So the darkness shall be as the light, and the stillness the dancing.” 
It is rather a waiting wisdom than a phrenetic fury of 
planning that our state demands, and such a wisdom requires 
a heroism more high than that of action and a study of her 
ways more rare but more rewarding than the zeal of the 


planners. 
M. CHANING-PEARCE. 
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THE FUTURE OF MANKIND. 


A. VIBERT DOUGLAS, M.B.E., Pu.D., 
Dean in Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


In the July issue of the HinpertT JouRNAL there are four 
articles that present a very real challenge to all who try to 
think not in terms of years or decades, not even in terms of 
centuries, but in terms of the long long vista of human life 
which the science of astronomy assures us stretches far into 
the future, dwarfing almost into insignificance the period 
during which mankind has struggled upward from barbarism 
to his present state of development. Unless one tries to take 
the long view, it is hard not to be overwhelmed by the 
tragedy of the present days. So much that one had come to 
think of as definite gain, definite proof that mankind was 
slowly but surely progressing towards a better order, so 
much that seemed to be encouraging in international relations 
has gone down before a whirlwind of criminal madness. 

The late Sir James Baillie’s article contained this sen- 
tence, “‘ If the Divine Disposer of events has decreed that 
Righteousness, Truth and Integrity are the pillars on which, 
and on which alone the structure of human society can rest, 
then in defending them against the hosts of evil neither God 
nor man is to be mocked.” If this be our faith then we must 
not allow pessimism to paralyse our will, even though it looks 
as though the world were re-entering a dark age. All faith 
worthy the name is dynamic, and if we really believe that 
no order built upon the repudiation of honour, decency, 
mercy and justice can ultimately succeed then we must 
work courageously for the re-establishment of these principles 
undaunted by the evil spirit that strides westward in two 
hemispheres. This faith is our ground for optimism in 
contemplating the future. 

The paper by Dr E. L. Allen presents a different aspect 
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of this same problem—the problem of the future of mankind. 
Is belief in the unity of the human race implicit in any social 
philosophy demanding justice, mercy, decency and honour 
as the bases of behaviour as between people within any 
group or as between nation and nation? And upon what 
ground does our belief in this unity rest? Regarding the 
first question, I am in agreement with Dr Allen when he 
suggests “ that the spiritual principle which is at stake in 
our time . . . is the Christian conviction of the unity of the 
human race.”” But when he writes “ the unity of the human 
race is to be discerned in the cross rather than in the creation 
. . . the unity of the race does not lie in Adam the progenitor 
of all, but in Christ dying for all,”’ it seems to me that he is 
basing a great Principle upon a theological doctrine that may 
never have universal assent and therefore his argument may 
never bring universal conviction. To base this Principle 
upon the great example of a Life that was lived—a record 
that all who run may read—is surely a more convincing 
argument than to base it upon death on the Cross, the 
significance of which is a matter of theological doctrine. It 
is not by virtue of the death but by virtue of the life and 
teachings of Him who went about doing good, of Him who 
told the parable of the Good Samaritan, that our minds and 
hearts are brought back to the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

But I do not think that our belief in the unity of the 
human race can rest chiefly even upon the evidence from the 
life of Christ—that life was lived late in time. Of course it 
does not lie in the Adam myth any more than in the Tiamat- 
Merodach myth of the Chaldeans or the Edda story of Bur, 
but it must lie in some universal characteristics of mankind 
that led thinkers of pre-Christian times to proclaim it in no 
uncertain terms. St Paul quotes Aratus whose pean of 
praise to the Creator of all things includes the statement 
** We are his offspring.”’ Dr Allen quotes Thomas Paine to 
the effect that all the creation stories from whatever source 
‘* agree in establishing one point, the unity of man.” Myths 
are the crystallisation of primitive ideas already in existence 
and it is therefore evident that this idea is very ancient, very 
widespread, and instinctively apprehended. Whatever may 
be the verdict of science regarding multiple points of emer- 
gence of homo sapiens, the fact remains for us that when we 
use the word “‘ man” we mean a being who can think and 
reason, who is conscious of a distinction between right and 
wrong, and who is capable of worshipping something that he 
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recognises as greater, better, higher than himself. Or I 
might quote from Dr H. D. Oakeley’s article and say that 
“the principle of creative energy is potential in all human 
beings.”” These universal characteristics of mankind are, I 
believe, the basic ground of argument for the unity of the 
human race. The supreme example of how this belief finds 
expression in human conduct is the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
but I would repeat that not in His life, much less in His 
death, do I find the fundamental reason for recognition and 
acceptance of this vitally important Principle. If we believe 
that this Principle must receive fresh and universal recog- 
nition before the world can emerge from the dark and evil 
consequences of false philosophies, then it is important to 
present this Principle as convincingly as we can to people of 
all nationalities, all colours, all religions. We must try to 
build well for the vastly long future that lies ahead; like 
John Wesley we must regard the whole world as our parish, 
and like him too we must preach the Love of God, by word 
and by action, but we must preach it in its most universal 
and undogmatic form. 

Dr Oakeley has drawn attention to the inevitable dis- 
continuity of efforts exerted towards moulding the future of 
the race and guiding it into certain desired channels. Freedom 
in the making of history, she maintains, is dependent upon 
creative personality finding dynamic expression not alone in 
a small minority of the human race but in a majority, thus 
ensuring some “continuity in the ideals and efforts of 
succeeding generations, the lack of which clearly militates 
against historic freedom and moral progress in history.” 

There is here no ground for easy optimism, and perhaps 
it is not mere coincidence that in the same issue of the 
JOURNAL is the paper by Dr H. Wodehouse with its encour- 
aging emphasis laid upon the integrated result of all the small 
efforts, faint sparks of vision, unsung deeds of self-denial, 
feeble strivings after a dimly discerned high ideal of human 
conduct. 


“In how many millions of humble human beings 
. . . may we not find some love, some self-sacrifice, 
some faithful conserving and creating which in its 
measure is truly bringing to God’s shaping of man the 
assistance of man himself.” 


Herein is great hope. It is not only in “ the rare outstanding 
leader ”’ but also in the “ scattered gleams [of moral genius] 
in very ordinary men” that we find the forces that may 
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carry humanity beyond Bergson’s first morality, with its 
family, tribal and national loyalties, to the second stage 
which is world-loyalty. 

Like Dr Wodehouse, I do not believe this transition to 
World loyalty is essentially different in kind from the transi- 
tion achieved in recent centuries by large portions of the 
human race in passing from the stage of bitter and relentless 
family and tribal feuds to the stage of national loyalty. The 
tragedy of our present day is that in some cases nationalism 
has become an end in itself instead of a stage of progress 
towards the ideal of world citizenship. ‘“‘ The task which 
confronts our generation,” writes the Mistress of Girton, is 
** not of cancelling but of going beyond its national loyalties.” 

Having read these four papers, I pause to ask myself 
what we as individuals can do about it. ‘ Faith without 
works is dead.” The vision of a nobler future for mankind 
and the faith that asserts that the vision will ultimately 
become a reality have been put before us; but upon each 
of us rests the challenge to express our faith in action. We 
will not live to see the Golden Age—it may be many many 
generations away, for mankind is slow to learn and sadly 
prone to follow false prophets—but we must work for it and 
try to express our ideas not in terms of fine phrases only but 
in deeds. 

It is my conviction that there is one way in which every 
individual, who has any contact with children and young 
people, whether as parent, comrade or teacher, may help to 
bring about the first essential step towards a natural and 
instinctive world-loyalty. One of the fundamental needs of 
humanity is education for world-citizenship, the surrounding 
of the rising generations with those wider influences that 
will automatically lead to the development of World- 
consciousness. It is a challenge to our whole educational 
system to produce citizens with an intelligent outlook upon 
life, by which I mean men and women who can recognise as 
false all the falsehood in the world to-day that is masquer- 
ading in the guise of truth, men and women who love truth, 
who seek truth, who can recognise truth when found, and 
who are honestly and sincerely determined to apply the 
truth courageously to the problems of life—not just their 
lives, your life and mine but the life of mankind on this 
planet. 

We must work for a less nationalistic education in every 
country. The trouble begins in the very earliest years of 
home environment and school experience when love of one’s 
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/own country and hero worship for the great men of one’s 


own land are instilled to the exclusion of a wider outlook. 


Of course love of country is good and natural. Of course 


pride in the achievements of the great men of one’s race is 
healthy and justifiable. But these things are not enough 
and over-emphasised they lead to narrow bigoted race pride, 
to intolerance of other nations and to a warped outlook upon 
the world. Children automatically go to extremes and there 
is often developed in their plastic young minds such a feeling 
of superiority that they tend to look down on people of other 
nations as not just different but essentially inferior. In High 
School and in College and in many of the experiences of later 
life their vision is widened, a recognition of the fine charac- 
teristics of other peoples develops, and an admiration for the 
achievements of the great men of other lands is established. 
But the harm has already been done and throughout life 
when faced with international problems there is too often a 
subconscious, an unconscious, bias which makes wise and 
unprejudiced judgement very improbable if not totally 
impossible. Ignorance breeds prejudice, prejudice breeds 
intolerance, intolerance breeds injustice, injustice breeds 
hatred, and war will return and return to scourge the earth 
so long as hatred rules in the hearts of men. Let us not build 
up a spirit of hatred because, if we so do, by that much are 
we making more difficult, indeed impossible, the eventual 
establishment of an enduring peace. In 1919 I stood by the 
entrance to the nave of Westminster Abbey as the body of 
Edith Cavell was borne into the Abbey in solemn funeral 
procession. I confess that at that time I had no realisation 
of the full significance and depth of her example. It was not 
merely that she was faithful unto death, it was the spirit of 
her last message to her countrymen: It is not enough to be 
brave, there must be no hatred and no bitterness. 

It is therefore my contention that from infancy, from 
kindergarten onwards, every effort should be made by 
parents and by teachers to make children realise that every 
nation owes an immeasurable debt to other nations. The 
world needs a generation educated to realise that no nation 
has a perfectly clean record in the past, that no nation is in 
any sense self-sufficient, that every nation owes an immense 
debt, an immeasurable debt to other nations. 

The debt of any nation to many other nations is obvious 
in every department of human endeavour, in every branch 
of knowledge. Whether we think of philosophy or the arts 
or any one of the sciences, the growth of knowledge down 
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through the ages has been like a long continued treasure-[ 
hunt with now a clue from this country, now from that; f 
here an idea springing out of this nation, later another idea f 
arising elsewhere. No matter what subject you may choose f 


if you glance back over the story of its development through 


the centuries you will find it a record of international effort. F 
This can be beautifully illustrated by the history off 


astronomy and astrophysics where the search for truth about 
the stars has led to the study not only of vast stellar galaxies 


but of atoms and electrons—and in tracing the growth of f 


this knowledge we pass from Babylonia and Assyria to 
Greece, Poland, Denmark, Bavaria and then to the Italy of 


Bruno and Galileo, and on to England in the days of Isaac f 
Newton, thence to France, Russia, Austria; and for thef 


great mathematical cosmologists we go to Germany, Holland, 
Britain and Belgium; and for modern astrophysics, 


Britain, Italy, the United States of America, the Scandi-f 
navian countries, and India. So we come down the years} 
viewing an international pageant leading to the present ideas 
of the unity of the physical universe where stars, atoms and > 

at bes 


radiation are not three subjects of research but one. This 


has been the work of the minds of men of many nations 
exploring the mysteries both of atoms and stars and pro-f 


ducing the great synthesis which forms the body of knowledge 
so appropriately called Natural Philosophy. 
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Here then is something concrete that we may all attempt.f 
The task is so vast and all our individual efforts seem sof 
insignificant in comparison, that our spirits may falter andf 
our optimism grow faint. But the future of mankind is sof 
long in time that even at a snail’s pace the objective will bef 
reached so long as the snail’s pace is forward. In the City> 


of Liverpool, behind St George’s Hall, is a monument to af 
noble citizen, William Rathbone. In the polished stone aref 


cut these words which I read first in the dark days of 1915 
and re-read in the dark days of 19389: ‘“‘ Because he had 
faith in God he could never despair of man.” 


A. VIBERT DOUGLAS. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, Kincston, ONTARIO. 
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“THE MIDDLE OF HUMANITY” AS 
SHAKESPEARE SAW IT. 


J. MINTO ROBERTSON. 


| Tue non-heroic characters of Shakespeare are what I here aim 


at studying, the persone dramatis, often anonymous, or, at 
most, alluded to generically as Citizens, Gentlemen, Soldiers, 
Lords, First, Second or Third, who occupy the backstage, or, 
at best, the mid-scene between high and low lights. They are 
neither the heroes nor the villains. They ‘go to neither 
extreme of passion or emotion, as do Hamlet, Othello, Iago, 
Lear, Edmund, Timon, Angelo, Antony, Cleopatra. For the 
world, even the world of tragedy, is not made up entirely of 
such. Tragedy itself requires secondary characters, if only 
as a foil to the great, leading characters, the kings and princes 
who inflict, and suffer, grievous despite. Were it not so, we, 
the spectators, the audience, should feel we are looking on at 
something that did not immediately concern us, something 
altogether outside our lives and normal course of life. We 
should indeed be in something of the position of those 
Epicurean gods so well described by Tennyson in the Lotus- 
Eaters, who, 
Careless of mankind .. . 
Smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, 
Roaring deeps and fiery sands, 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and 
sinking ships, and praying hands. 
The tragic world would not belong to us. 

It becomes very interesting, therefore, to see how skilfully 
Shakespeare makes use.of the ordinary, average men and 
— in his plays, and for what various purposes he utilises 
them. 

First, then, they undoubtedly convey, in what seems an 
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thinking mainly of tragedy, but not entirely, remembering 
the strange case of the Forest of Arden and banished lords, 
also the very strange case of a certain “‘ pound of flesh ’— 
a sense of normality, a hard core of ordinariness, in human 
affairs. That is where drama scores over other forms of 
poetry, the epic, notably, and the lyric, and all heroic verse 
as such. All such poetry belongs to another world than that 
of the reader, to a fruitful promontory of the artist’s own 
creation. In it there are no ordinary folk, no yous and mes. 
Nor even has all drama so retained contact with ordinary 
human life. That was where Shakespeare’s great predecessor, 
Marlowe, of ‘‘ the mighty line,” failed. His characters are all 
more or less Titans, outside the world of normal humanity. 
But Shakespeare, in tragedy and comedy both, delights to 
remind us of the workaday men and women we meet in our 
own lives. And these correct the impression we might other- 
wise have of other-worldliness in the drama. Hamlet puzzles 
over the mystery of death, over his father’s death, over the 
supernatural visitings ; but all the time the world wags on, 
ambassadors fare to and fro on their errands, feasts are held, 
plays performed, youth resumes university studies, and war 
is waged. In Antony and Cleopatra we hear the comments 
of the Soldiers at their Watch, and, notably, the workaday 
world and thoughts of the peasant who brings the asps, over 
against the tense, tragic thoughts and actions of the Queen 
of Egypt. In Richard III and Coriolanus we have the com- 
ments of Citizens ; in Lear the very Servants recoil in horror 
from the savage deeds of Cornwall and Regan. If there is a 
Shylock lusting for his enemy’s heart’s blood, there is a 
Gratiano to remind us of a world that daffs all serious cares 
aside. If dukes and lords are so quixotic as to live according 
to nature, not to speak of madcap princesses and romantic 
lovers, there is attendant on them a Jaques to mock at it all, 
with the caustic wit of the jejune man of the world, not to 
speak of a disillusioning Touchstone, with his ‘‘ Ay, now am 
I in Arden; the more fool J.” 

Take even that other play where Shakespeare seems to 
have gone to “ excess.”” I mean Timon of Athens, where 


there is not even a Cordelia to redeem mankind from the 
general curse. Timon, of course, is the usual heroic man of 
extremes. Rightly does Apemantus say of him :— 





The middle of humanity thou never knew’st, 
But the extremity of both ends. 
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' At one time he runs to excess of trustfulness, generosity, 
' confiding good nature, magnificence; then to excess of 
| bitterness, suspicion, hate, anger and all uncharitableness. 
| With difficulty can he believe even in the honesty and inte- 
| grity of one man, his steward Flavius, but confesses at last, 


_ Even in that hour of darkness over all the earth Shakespeare 


_ keeping his feet on earth, no matter how improbable or 
_ absurd his story may be. Like Matthew Arnold’s favourite 
' Greek dramatist, he saw life steadily and saw it whole. And, 
| of course, he binds us with the spell of his illusion. We toy 
| with that illusion, submit ourselves to it with complaisance, 
_ aware all the time of the solid core of normality in mankind. 





| Their réle, at least in the final solution of the play, is by no 
/ means secondary. They definitely help in the dénowement, 
| and are not merely a background against which the heroes 


| stage,” after all the tragic happenings. But who will deny it 


' prays the dying Hamlet. A puzzled and horrified Denmark 
| awaits an official communiqué. Horatio is the man to 
| give it. 


| never—has awakened late in the day, perhaps, to the plot- 
_ tings and unnatural conduct about him and even at his own 
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and, as it were, grudgingly :— 


Forgive my general and exceptless rashness, 
You perpetual-sober gods! I do proclaim 

One honest man—mistake me not—but one ; 
No more, I pray,—and he’s a steward. 

How fain would I have hated all mankind ! 
And thou redeem’st thyself: but all, save thee, 
I fell with curses. 


remembered to give us a Flavius. 
All this, I say, then, is Shakespeare’s careful way of 


We feel nothing is too absurd, too remote from probability, 
when, to balance it all, there is a Gratiano, a Mercutio, a 
Jaques, not to speak of a Horatio, a Laertes, a Cassio, and an 
Enobarbus. 

Next we may note how Shakespeare utilises some of these 
average men and women in the unfolding of his drama. 


and villains stand out in relief. Horatio and Albany are 
two notable instances. Horatio’s work indeed is “ off the 


is important work ? 


Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story, 


Albany—whom I incline to call Duke-better-late-than- 


Vout, XXXIX. No. 2. 6 
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hearthstone. But he detects the villainy, punishes home, 


and at the last we see him assuming full regal responsibility, f 
though inviting Edgar and Kent to share with him in that f 


sovereignty, and make it, if they will, a constitutional trium- 
virate. 

Nor let us forget the female characters. There is that 
noble Paulina in The Winter’s Tale. What a picture of loyalty 
and staunch faithfulness to her mistress! George Meredith 
speaks of such a humble male friend of his hero, Richard 
Feverel, as ‘‘ the faithful dog.”? Such was Paulina to Queen 
Hermione. But, faithfulness apart, she controls events. She 
defies the wild rage of the jealous Leontes, and, in the end, 
brings about the happy reunion and reconciliation of the 
king and queen. 

So, too, in that chaos of Othello, the one bright gleam is 
the devotion of Emilia to Desdemona, and though she fails 
to avert the murder of her beloved mistress she is able to 
disabuse Othello’s mind of its foul suspicions, to unmask the 
villainy of Iago, and give his dupe a vision, even for a pre- 
cious moment, of the stainless purity of his wife. 

Shakespeare seems to have a great fancy for these average 
men and women, these well-balanced, temperate minds. The 
locus classicus is, of course, Hamlet’s vehement outburst to 
Horatio ; and what is said there is applicable to them all :— 


thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks ; and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 


The poets and philosophers, the men of splendid physical 
and mental endowments, kings and queens, great lovers, 
great soldiers, all these are very fine and admirable: they 
enrich and adorn life. But they are also capable of making 
terrible havoc in life, their own lives and those of others. 


There comes in the man of moderate mind, the Horatio in fF 


Hamlet, though there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in his philosophy. The tragic heroes and 
heroines, a Hamlet, a Lear, an Othello, an Ophelia, a Desde- 
mona, a Cordelia, move us to pity and horror, which would 








culminate in despair were it not that there are a Horatio, an f 
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Albany, a Kent, an Emilia, to right things to a certain extent, 


ibility, | at least ensure a succession to right-doing, a continuity of 


normality. And such a working-faith on the part of the 
dramatist has this heartening for ourselves, the spectators, 
who, we may postulate, are, in the bulk, average men and 
women of the world, that we are made to realise there is a 
place for us, and an honourable place, in the varying vicissi- 
tudes of the human drama. Not having thoughts or desires 
too high for us, we may still, in quietness and confidence, be 
the stay of those who have scaled the heights and plumbed 
the depths, and suffered accordingly. Did not Abraham 
Lincoln say that God surely loved the common people: He 
had made so many of them ? 

It is interesting at this point to note how closely Shake- 
speare approximates in this philosophy of life to all the best 
thought of ancient and modern times. Aurea mediocritas, 
cried an older Horatio—the mean is golden. Mydev ayav— 
nothing in excess—cried the Greeks, both in tragedy and 
philosophy : give us Sophrosyne, blessed Temperance. 


aréyor Sé we whpoaiva, 
Sdpnua kadAAvorov Jeadv 


prays the Chorus in Euripides’ Medea. 

— May moderation be roof to my head, the fairest gift of 
the gods. 

Goethe counsels equilibrium and harmony. Our own 
Burns, in his Bard’s Epitaph, a voice, as it were, from the 
grave, gives as his last word, 


prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root. 


Matthew Arnold, with less perfect utterance but no less truth, 
exclaims wistfully :— 


Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well. 
It may be all that man acquires, it is not what our youth desires, 


and Tennyson, to an age that heeds him not, still gives the 
counsel of Pallas Athene :— 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


It is, of course, the creed of Stoicism that all these poets 
strive to express, the noblest of human philosophies—man, 
self-sculptor. Matthew Arnold alone seems to yearn for 
something more. Stoicism is not enough. There remains 
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another way, the way, not of self-sculpture, but of self- . 


surrender. 


Be that as it may, all through his writings, poetic as well 
as dramatic, Shakespeare acknowledges a war of “ blood” [ 


and “judgment.” In the perfect equipoise of these he 
envisages the happy philosopher ; and his highest expression 
of that philosophy, to my mind, is Brutus, though one may 
immediately ask—was Brutus happy ? Excess in any direc- 
tion, says Shakespeare, good as well as evil, imperils him or 
her who exceeds, and also those in their immediate circle. It 
is all essentially Greek. And that is why Shakespeare, in the 
end, calls in a Horatio and a Fortinbras, the men of aurea 
mediocritas, and without the usual implication of ‘‘ medio- 
crity.” These are the men, cool, self-controlled, self- 
poised, 

‘** Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled,” 
that they can unravel the tangled web of Denmark’s affairs 
when all the great protagonists lie dead. Shakespeare’s 
ultimate faith is in these average men and women. In them 
rather than in the men and women of mightily contending 
passions and emotions he sees salvation. It is Fortinbras 
and Horatio, Albany and Edgar, whom he invokes to create a 
new world that shall redress the balance of the old with all its 
tragic futility and failure. 

But even in humbler ranks of the non-heroic than those I 
have hitherto mentioned Shakespeare disdains not to find 
those who in their very simplicity and honesty can foil the 
treacherous designs of wickedness. Witness Dogberry, 
Verges and the Watch in Much Ado About Nothing, with their 
arrest of Conrad and Borachio, and ensuing denunciation of 
the master-villain, Don John. 

There is a striking parallel to that incident, I always 
think, in David Copperfield, when Dickens makes the guile- 
less, improvident Micawber the instrument for exposing the 
cunning and deceit of that arch-hypocrite, Uriah Heep. It is 
a remarkable coincidence how both these masters of human 
portraiture choose such men as vindicators of truth and 
righteousness. Unconsciously, perhaps, at least, in their own 
fashion, they corroborate the words of Saint Paul :— 


** But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty; and base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
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are not, to bring to naught things that are: that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” 


Not that the réle of these average men and women is 
always to loosen or even cut the Gordian Knot of human 
tragedy. It may be merely to render loyal service, to stand 
by the hero or heroine who has been forsaken by the rest of 


‘the world. So it is with Pisanio in Cymbeline, devoted atten- 
dant of the castaway Imogen, and devout, if simple, believer 


in divine governance. ‘“ Perplex’d in all,” he yet can say, 


“The heavens still must work,” and “ Fortune brings in 
' some boats that are not steer’d ”’ (Act IV, Scene 3). So is it 


with Steward Flavius in Timon of Athens, when all the para- 
sites and sycophants have abandoned their erstwhile friend 


-and benefactor. Eros cannot save Antony, nor will he do his 
bidding and kill him, but he will lay down his own life at his 
'master’s feet. Charmian and Iras have no thought to outlive 
'their queen and mistress. They might still have had joy of 
life, a life of luxury and idleness as the playthings of the new 
victors. They chose death with their queen, to companion 
her right royally. 


It is here, too, I should include—artistically—all those 
heterogeneous, definitely non-heroic characters of the plays, 
that have so disconcerted conventional criticism—the Grave- 
diggers in Hamlet, the Porter in Macbeth, the Clown in 


Antony and Cleopatra, the Gaolers in Cymbeline, the Three 
Fishermen in Pericles, the drunken Butler in The Tempest, 


the various Citizens and Soldiers of the historical plays, Eng- 


lish or Roman, the Athenian mechanicals—I have already 


mentioned Dogberry, Verges and the Watch—and, lastly, the 
Fools and Jesters. 

In tragedy, say those critics, whom these bizarre inter- 
tuptions confound, the clowning of porters and grave- 


diggers ‘‘ releases tension”: it relieves the emotion of the 
audience when it is at full-tide. In comedy, say they, 
more at ease, it is just Shakespeare conforming to popular 


taste, tickling the ears of the groundlings. There is truth, 
no doubt, in both these views. But is it the whole truth ? 


Does it justify Shakespeare the artist, the playwright, who 
gave that counsel of perfection :— 


‘** Let those that play your clowns speak no more 
than is set down for them; for there be of them that 
will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of 
barren spectators to laugh too; though, in the mean 
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time, some necessary question of the play be then to be 


considered; that’s villanous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it.”’ 
I seem to see more in it than “ relief of tension ”’ in 
tragedy, or “‘ mere fun ” in comedy. I incline to look at it 
this way. While all these great events are toward which 
make up the main action of the play, there is still an ordinary, 
commonplace, workaday world which jogs on the footpath 
way and merrily hents the stile-a,—toils, sweats, eats, drinks, 
above all, sleeps, yes, sleeps the sleep of honest, hardy sons 
of toil, or the sleep of innocence, or the sleep of irresponsible 
jollity and carousal. That workaday world knows not 
these terrible heights and depths of passion, hatred, jealousy, 
revenge, remorse. Feelings of their own they have, loves 
and hates, but not on the heroic scale. What do they think 
of all these kings and princes and their ongoings ? How does 
it affect them, if it does affect them at all? Are they 
interested, even casually, or are they just callously in- 
different ? 
Viewed thus, do not these seemingly bizarre interrup- 


tions of the main drama take on an artistic significance, f 


“though, in the mean time, some necessary question of the 
play be then to be considered’? Merely to effect a pause 
in the drama, to create an illusion of lapse of time, quite 
apart from stage and acting necessities, these scenes are 
justified. But there is more in them than that. There is, 
I maintain, a significance in them which constitutes them 
an integral part of the play. Under the same roof are housed 
a Macbeth and a door-keeper. What incongruity of juxta- 
position! A murderer, already conscience-stricken, who has 
heard a voice cry, ‘‘ Sleep no more,”’ and a surly porter torn 
from the depths of drunken slumber and dreams of last 
night’s wassail! Or here is Hamlet brooding over man’s 
mortality, and close by are two men whose daily occupation 
is the matter-of-fact handling of corpses. What philosophy 
of death can they have? What reck they of the buried 
majesty of Denmark or the present sorry state of affairs ? 


Hamlet the prince—oh ! yes, they say, he’s mad, and sent f 
off to England, where he’ll be in good company—they are [ 
all mad there. Allow for the Shavian humour and the laugh | 
it still provokes, how heartless it all sounds, how uncompre- [ 
hending of the perplexed prince! But then, says Shake- | 


speare, is not that the world’s way? There is an ordinary 


world, and it jogs on, unheeding of the high and tragic f 
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happenings in other spheres of life; and if I, a dramatist, 
am to fulfil 


“the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first 
and now, was and is, to hold, as *twere, the mirror up 
to nature . . . and show the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure,” 


then I must convey, however faintly, some hint of the 
diversity of that world of human nature. 

Or if—still keeping to tragedy—such minor personages 
in the drama do seem to sense the pity and terror of what is 
happening, as when Ross and an Old Man comment on the 
violent tempest the night of Duncan’s murder, or the 
Servants in Lear are aghast at the blinding of Gloster, if 
these lesser personages do pass grave comment on what is 
happening, whether of boding fear of disaster or of a world 
approaching dissolution, their very comments imply their 
belonging to entirely different strata of society, where either 
these unnatural phenomena do not occur, or, at least, are 
not interpreted as of national or world-wide significance. 
In brief, ‘‘ when beggars die, there are no comets seen.” 

As for comedy—take, for example, the rude, Athenian 
mechanicals in A Midsummer Night's Dream, and their 
merrymaking in celebration of Duke Theseus’ wedding. 
Is that not true to life, to our own times, rich still in the 
memories of national rejoicings at the wedding of Princess 
Marina, the Silver Jubilee, and the Coronation? The 
Duke’s wedding, any royal wedding or august occasion, 
would be a poor affair were it not accompanied by such 
general rejoicing. Shakespeare gives us no partial picture 
of life. ‘* All the world’s a stage ’’—yes, but he goes further 
and converts the proposition to “‘ the stage, or my stage, is 
all the world.” 

In the case of the Fools and Jesters—and here we do 
not hesitate to include the ‘‘ melancholy Jaques” as well 
as the obvious Touchstone—those minor personages who 
pass cool, detached comment on the great and unusual 
happenings of their environment, whether it is romanticising 
in a forest, paying forfeit with a pound of flesh, or discovering 
a strange monster, a man-fish, in a magic island, we hear the 
calm, common-sense voice of the ordinary citizen of the 
world. That voice must be heard, if the drama is to retain 
contact with mother earth. Usually the voice is detached. 
In the case of Jaques it is quizzical and even cynical. In 
the case of the Fool in King Lear it is poignantly attached. 
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The latter indeed is Shakespeare’s supreme example of a 
purely secondary, unheroic character making comment, in 
intimate fashion, to the chief personage of the drama. 

And so I come to my last point, which, in many ways, 
is the most interesting. I have already anticipated it when 
I have spoken of the ““ comments ” of these average men and 
women. In such common-sense comments I seem to find 
the nearest equivalent in Shakespeare to the Chorus of 
ancient Greek tragedy. The place and function of that 
Chorus is worth re-stating, for it is something quite unique 
in the history of the drama. 

A Greek play consists mainly of dialogue, involving at 
most two or three characters. There is no action on the 
stage. All action happens off the stage and is reported by 
one of the actors on the stage, it may be a special messenger. 
But in addition to these actors there is a Chorus, of men or 
women, old or young, married or unmarried, as the case 
may be. This Chorus enters early in the play, and remains 
on the stage throughout. It makes certain rhythmic move- 
ments in dance and offers comments on the action of the 
play. Now the strange thing to our modern mind is that 
the Chorus takes no active part in the play, does not inter- 
vene, for instance, when it is fully aware a murder is taking 
place or about to take place. It merely makes comment ; 
and—here is my point—that comment is almost invariably 
the comment of ordinary, common-sense people; and as 
such it implies great artistic restraint on the part of the 
dramatist. 

I identify, therefore, these comments of the Greek 
Chorus with the comments of Shakespeare’s average, non- 
heroic men and women of his plays. In either case the voice 
- is the voice of ’homme moyen sensuel. In Shakespeare he is 
Protean in form—and manifestation—citizens, gentlemen, 
lords, soldiers, fishermen, mechanics, gaolers, gravediggers, 
porters, peasants, Fools, Clowns, Jesters. They are the foil 
to the main actors in the plays. They make up the back- 
ground of ordinary humanity, and as such utter the com- 
ments on what is happening, as these might come from the 
lips of that humanity. 

As such, let us never forget, they impart to the drama a 
sense of reality that else were lacking, a sense of verisimili- 
tude. Over against mad or murdered kings, tottering 
thrones, frenzied women, remorseful murderers, rebellions, 
conspirators, men and women accursed of the gods, there is 
this placid, normal world of human beings, ignorant of it all, 
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perhaps; or, if aware, uncomprehending of its meaning 
and terrible import ; or, at most, shaking heads or hands of 
grave concern over these dreadful aberrations of the great 
ones of the earth. If they do more, and actively interpose, 
like Cornwall’s servant, or merely get mixed up in the crowd 
or hurly-burly of events, like the poet Cinna in Julius 
Cesar, they are simply destroyed. 

Amid tragic happenings the entries of such characters 
in the plays very often convey the feeling of an oasis in the 
desert or a lull in a storm. We know it is only a brief lull ; 
we still have a sense of impending doom; nevertheless we 
are grateful for the pause. Thus we have that lovely scene 
in Richard II, when the Gardener comments on the flowers, 
and is overheard by the Queen, as he moralises on the 
happenings in the royal house (Act III, Scene 4). Or there 
is the troubled conversation in Richard III of the Three 
Citizens on the death of the king and what it bodes (Act II, 
Scene 8). In Macbeth there is that talk, to which I have 
more than once alluded, of Ross and an Old Man, a sort of 
post-lude after the frenzied night of tempest and murder. 
We see, as it were, the outer world waking up to its normal 
life, unaware of the grim deeds perpetrated in the night. 
In Henry VIII we have the running commentary of Two 
Gentlemen, first on the Duke of Buckingham as he comes 
from his trial (Act II, Scene 1), and then on the Lady Anne, 
as she passes from her coronation (Act IV, Scene 1). Still 
again, there is the scene in All’s Well that Ends Well (Act IV, 
Scene 8), when First and Second Lords converse, uttering 
much wisdom, which culminates in.the strangely beautiful 
comment : 


*“The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together: our virtues would be proud, if our 
faults whipped them not; and our crimes would 
despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues.” 


How aptly would some of these scenes and comments have 
reflected scenes and comments all over the British Empire 
in city and hamlet, in street or club, in railway carriage or 
motor omnibus, during, say, the abdication-crisis or the 
Munich appeasement ! 

In Comedy a splendid, though rarely-noted, assertion 
of matter-of-factness occurs in the talk between Shepherd 
Corin and Courtier Touchstone. The latter is your town- 
bred holiday-maker in rural places, who affects a tolerant 
superiority of manner to the rustic labourer. Or he may be 


VoL. XXXIX. No. 2. 6* 
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your romantic “ hiker,” willing to sentimentalise over rural 
life and bucolic bliss. Corin will have none of it. He might 
be a Highland gamekeeper scoffing at the frivolous dress 
and footwear of would-be urban-mountaineers—“ those that 
are good manners at the Court are as ridiculous in the country 
as the behaviour of the country is most mockable at the 
Court.’ No silly romantics for him. 


“Sir, I am a true labourer: I earn that I eat, get 
that I wear, owe no man hate, envy no man’s hap- 
piness, glad of other men’s good, content with my harm, 
and the greatest of my pride is to see my ewes graze 
and my lambs suck ”’ 


—TI call that Shakespeare’s version of ‘‘ A man’s a man for 
a’ that.” 

To take the historical plays, passing over Sir John 
Falstaff with his cynical comment on “ honour” over the 
dead body of Hotspur, you have in Henry V, in the con- 
versation of the king with the common soldiers, John Bates 
and Michael Williams, on the eve of Agincourt, the view- 
point, stated for all time, of the humble, nameless, ‘* unknown 
soldier,” the cannon-fodder proletariat, over against the 
high-vaulting ambitions and crafty intrigues of kings and 
politicians (Act IV, Scene 1), though Shakespeare does seem 
in the end to let down the scale on the king’s side with his : 


Upon the king ! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children and our sins lay on the king ! 
We must bear all. 


Nevertheless, he has, in this case, stated the other side 
as well, the average ex-serviceman’s point of view. 

It is, then, in scenes such as these that Shakespeare, in 
my opinion, achieves his real equivalent of the Greek 
Chorus, and not in those brilliant, but admittedly artificial, 
attempts at copying that Chorus, which he makes in this 
very play of Henry V or even in Pericles. 

All art is, as Plato said long ago, a mimesis, an imitation, 
that is, of life, usually human life, at any rate of reality ; 
and it is very interesting to note how these two dramas, 
Athenian and Shakespearean, differing widely in time and 
space, severally achieve that mimesis, even in its most 
exalted and often tragic presentation, with a nicely calcu- 
lated balance, the one with its Chorus, the other with its 
motley throng of average men and women. KEither drama, 
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ural that is to say, contrives in its own peculiar circumstances to 
ght | create the illusion of a normal world as a background to 
ress — abnormal personages and abnormal happenings. To our 
hat — modern mind, it is true, there seems less of unreality or 
try — incongruity in Shakespeare’s method. We feel it outrageous 
the indeed, to take a glaring instance, that the Chorus of Women 
in the Medea should know Medea is murdering her children 
and yet move not a finger to prevent her. It is a policy of 


i non-intervention carried to the verge of present-day 
Pp ; 
md absurdity. Shakespeare’s secondary characters are usually 
one either ignorant of what is happening or are removed from 
any possibility of active intervention. Their comment in 
such cases is at a definite distance from the happening or 
for | event in time and space. That indeed is where Shakespeare 
scores by reason of his disregard of the classical unities of 
hn | time and space. The notable exceptions of Jaques and 
the Lear’s Fool I have already mentioned. 
on- So the two dramas have achieved in their mimesis of 
tes life what they so earnestly desiderate in that life itself, 
w- balance, moderation, temperance. That indeed is the goal 
wn of all great art, beginning with acting itself, as Hamlet 
-he advised the Players: ‘‘ For in the very torrent, tempest, 
nd and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion, you must 
om acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth- 
is: ness.” All the great imaginative artists have striven for 
this—in music, painting, sculpture, as well as literature— 
to strike the mean which is golden. To keep to literature, 
we have Sir Walter Scott as a novelist indulging his romantic 
imagination to the full, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
checking it off with plentiful douches of common-sense, 
de worldly wisdom. Over against Darsie Latimer he sets 





Alan Fairford: over against Rob Roy and Helen MacGregor 


in he sets Bailie Nicol Jarvie and Andrew Fairservice: over 
ek against Balfour of Burley and Habakkuk Mucklewrath he 
al, sets Henry Morton and Cuddie Headrigg. So, too, to take a 
11s foreign instance, we have Shakespeare’s great Spanish 
contemporary, Cervantes, balancing his Don Quixote with 
n, one whose very name is symbolical, Sancho Panza. 
y ; From such a hinterland in real life will come the modest 
is, saviours of the now tormented world. The demoniac 
oo dictators will be brought low by “the middle of humanity.” 
S 
u- J. MINTO ROBERTSON. 


KEMNAY, ABERDEENSHIRE. 











SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRENCH 
COLLAPSE. 


W. G. MOORE, 
Dean of St John’s College, Oxford. 


A REPORT from Paris speaks of the people as ‘‘ dazed in | 


defeat.”” So in a minor way were we in England by the 
disappearance of our chief ally. So far we have all been too 
occupied with our own critical situation to look far afield, 
but many must be wondering how it all happened, where 
the real weak point was, why and how they gave in. Most 
of us cannot answer these questions. Public reports of the 
fighting and the negotiations have been too scanty. But 
those of us whose business it is to have studied French 
civilisation should have something more to go by than mere 
rumour. It should already be possible to see effects and 
tendencies in some perspective. 

A first point of importance is that we have been deceived. 
We were told that France was strong, armed to the teeth, 
resolute. In fact, she was effectively none of those things. 
We were deceived, not by wireless propaganda intended to 
keep our courage up, but by accredited informants, whose 
business it was to study and know France, and who volun- 
teered as individual experts to tell us the state of the 
country. They were all wrong, utterly and disastrously 
wrong, because as observers they missed the chief thing they 
should have observed. Their opinions make sour reading, 
though it is not a bad thing for our independence of judge- 
ment to recall some of them. 

Consider this, for example, from M Herriot’s Romanes 
lecture which was to have been delivered last June: ‘‘ We, 
at least, will never yield . . . for we are in arms to save the 
future destinies of mankind.” In a pamphlet still selling, 
156 
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| Mr Somerset Maugham assured us that “‘ France is at war 
| doggedly, resignedly, heroically,” backing up his words with 


an enthusiastic description of M Dautry’s preparation of the 
armaments that are now in German hands. A similar, but 
more substantial impression is given by a volume issued as 
late as April last called La France en Guerre, and prefaced by 
André Siegfried. It is a magnificent account of a united 
nation. Here is a typical sentence: “‘ Virile, droite, implac- 


| able, la résolution francaise de vaincre se fait plus formidable 


| 








que jamais.” April... May... June. Each part of this 
volume was written by experts. Germain Bazin, writes this 


- about the Maginot Line: “ Réalisée de la Mer du Nord a la 


Méditerranée, cette barriére fortifiée ... a parfaitement 
rempli la mission qui lui était dévolue.’’ A later section 
assures the reader that in the new motorised columns the 
army possesses a valuable instrument ensuring immediate 
reinforcement in case of attack. 

Reading things of this sort now makes one wonder 
whether “ facts”? have any meaning. The intention was 
certainly not to deceive, nor even just to encourage, but to 
present fact. And this is the type of information we were 


given by the most accredited informants of France. Herriot, 


Siegfried, Maurois, Saurat, these are distinguished names. 
Yet on the subject which they handled with the greatest 
authority they were wrong, and they led us astray. They 
certainly had access to more information than most of us. 
And up to a point, of course, they were right. The country 
was undoubtedly working feverishly at its rearmament and 
reorganisation. Frenchmen were undoubtedly resolute and 
fearless. Yet in spite of high morale and fine fighting, 
France failed in battle, in morale and in government. Our 
informants gave us facts, in the sense that they were true ; 
they were ignorant of other facts, equally true and more 
relevant. As Pascal said in a greater discussion: ‘ Leurs 
principes sont vrais mais leurs conclusions sont fausses parce 
que les principes opposés sont vrais aussi.” It is a first-class 
lesson in the difficulty, some would say the impossibility, of 
an instructed democracy getting to know the facts. 

Those who scented danger earliest were those who 
remembered that the French have a fatal tendency to 
confuse enthusiasm and organisation. We could not know 
how much that was so in this war until the sequel showed 
it. But it was certainly the case in the last war. Sir Henry 
Wilson, who knew them well, feared their collapse in 1917, 
Lord Esher even earlier. In 1915 Lyautey, home from 
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Morocco, made a tour of the front and was appalled by the} check« 
bad organisation coupled with confidence in an easy victory, | who k 
High officers thought that to be confident was to be prepared. f in Ger 
He wrote to Poincaré words that convict his country to-day : f withot 
“* Sil y a un principe napoléonien vrai entre tous, c’est qu’en f know! 
guerre il faut toujours prévoir le pire. On ne prévoit jamais — how e 
assez d’imprévu.” His diagnosis of the situation in 1917 f at the 
was: magnificent sacrifice among the troops, no proper f the F. 
planning or leadership at the top, a state of things he called — the m 
“simply criminal.” It seems likely that historians of the f none | 
year 1940 will tell the same tale. classe: 

Contrast with the Pangloss publicists quoted above one of ele1 
or two real signs of anxiety on the part of Frenchmen in a f— and t 
position to know what things were really like. Twice in the f Frene 
French Yellow Book I find the French Ambassador sending — Fascis 
urgent messages from Berlin that nothing less than complete f Yet 1 
reorganisation would meet the German danger. After — men ' 
Munich M Francois-Poncet wrote : Je su 






































** Peut-étre n’est-il pas téméraire de penser que les ide 
événements qu’elle (la France) vient de vivre auront Metin 


achevé de la convaincre de la nécessité d’un ordre et F 24 ¢ 
d’une cohésion nationale, d’une certaine réforme morale Ri vee 
et d’un perfectionnement rapide et rigoureux de son - 
appareil militaire.” 





work 
work 

After the German entry into Prague in March, 1939, — have 
M Coulondre was no less emphatic: ‘* La sécurité nationale — conse 
aussi bien que la paix mondiale exigent done avant tout du § dered 
peuple frangais un immense effort de discipline et d’organisa- f in th 
tion de toutes les énergies du pays.” rule t 

Apparently these warnings went unheeded; certainly M 
the collapse was complete, too rapid and far-reaching to be — Amb: 
due to any single cause. In the absence of precise informa- § collay 
tion I am inclined to think the phrase of M Francois-Poncet — They 
as reliable a pointer as we are likely to have for the moment. § the r 
He urged three things: national unity, moral recovery and § to th 
military efficiency. As to how much was done to achieve f Are | 
any of these we can again only guess. Gamelin’s dis- f socie 
missal and the “appalling mistakes” referred to by — dang 
Reynaud suggest that the French army was defeated by f for n 
its own leaders as well as by German tactics and weight | mora 
of material. And the difficulties of forming a government | how 
of resistance sufficiently prove the lack of ‘ cohésion J The: 
nationale.” Paris 
English peers have suggested that the will to resist was — adve 
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checked by Communist sabotage and treachery. Anyone 
' who knows how much the Communist danger was exploited 
}in Germany will be cautious on this point. It is assumption 


without evidence, and against the appearance. We do not 
know how rife and how defeatist was French Communism, nor 
how effectively it had been scotched by Government action 
at the beginning of the war. (There are scraps of evidence in 
the Fabian Research Tract, No. 48.) But it is clear that 
the men now in power, who engineered the surrender, are 
none of them either Communist or friendly to the working 
classes. The Vichy Government indeed shows a combination 
of elements that have steadily opposed recent French policy 
and the declared will of the mass of the electorate. The 


French voter wanted a strong Entente and resistance to 
| Fascism, especially in Germany but also in Italy and Spain. 


Yet in the Vichy Government are Fascist sympathisers, 
men who are supported by such weeklies as Gringoire and 
Je suis partout. The strength of this feeling was shown in 
the riots of February, 1934. There are those like M Laval 
who have attempted to switch French policy off the League of 
Nations track in pursuit of a Latin bloc, friendship with Italy 
and Spain against Hitler. All these men are entirely of the 
Right, which means, if it means anything, distrust of the 
working class. It seems agreed that nothing less than a 
working class appeal to fight every inch of the retreat could 
have prolonged French resistance. Was it not to avoid the 
consequences of this appeal that the French Right surren- 
dered ? There is perhaps more than most of us like to admit 
in the suggestion that leaders of France preferred Hitler’s 
rule to that of their own working class. 

Many people in England will put more stress on the 
Ambassador’s third anxiety, and maintain that the French: 
collapse was really moral rather than political or military. 
They will point to the standards of French political life, to 
the reflection of French civilisation in present-day literature, 
to the birth-rate, to the sexual licence of any French city. 
Are not all these the long-standing symptoms of a corrupt 
society ? Such arguments may well be true, but they are 
dangerous in English hands. We have a national predilection 
for moralising and an ingrained dislike of French freedom in 
morals, which we call laxity. Furthermore we are ignorant 


_ how far our own society is corroded with the same things. 


The night life of London is not much less pagan than that of 
Paris ; its immorality may be the greater for being the less 
advertised. It is arrogant to suggest that our own upper 
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its counterpart in France. 


But about causes we must not expect to know much for 


some time to come. All we can see is the effect, the country 
dispirited and broken, as a sign of its impotence a govern- 
ment for which old age and intrigue seem to have been the 
chief qualifications. In the story called Z. Marcas, Balzac 
has put into fiery words what must be many a young 
Frenchman’s indictment of his Government : 


“* La France ne vous dira pas qu’elle est lasse, jamais f 


on ne sait comment on périt, le pourquoi est la tache de 
Vhistorien ; mais vous périrez certes pour ne pas avoir 
demandé a la jeunesse de la France ses forces et son 
énergie, ses dévouements et son ardeur. Vous venez me 


. 


demander mon appui, mais vous appartenez 4 cette f 


masse décrépite que l’intérét rend hideuse, qui tremble, 
qui se recroqueville et qui, parce qu’elle se rapétisse, 
veut rapétisser la France.” 


What can be expected of such a Government? It has 
neither the goodwill of its people nor of its masters. It will 
be forced to encourage servility, to persecute patriotism as 
sedition. It will have time for nothing save local commerce 
and sporadic efforts to stave off famine. The strands of the 
national life have snapped. None of the great French 
institutions can transmit the will of the people ; all are dried 
up or poisoned: press, parliament, university, church. 
What will be taught in the French schools as long as Hitler 
is obeyed ? Such bondage sent me back to a letter written by 
Renan to his friend Berthelot in the dark days of February, 
1871 : 

**On porte en ce moment a l’ame de la vieille France 
un coup mortel. Nous avons détruit les organes essentiels 
d’une société et nous nous étonnons que la société ne 
vive pas.” 


There is, of course, the other side. The recurring marvel : 


of French history has been the rapid recovery from just such 
situations as these, from the disorder of 1792, the exhaustion 
of 1815, the defeat of 1871. There is warrant in French 
history for the assurance that France will recover, even 
though we were assured in the same tones a year ago that 
France was strong. It would be more realistic to face the 


fact that France may not recover, for a very long time. | 


Collapse sounds like a finish, but this may be a beginning. 






class is less self-seeking, more devoted and hard working than | 
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Our view of it is partial and conditioned by our present 
position. For us, engaged in actual struggle, the collapse 
of France means that she is out of the war and has become 
an enemy base. But it means also that France is without a 
master. The deep antagonisms now dividing the nation will 
not be healed by Hitler or Pétain or Laval. The Right have 
achieved surrender, but at the cost of their own authority. 
And they have only put off their reckoning with the working 
class. The clearest prospect in France to-day is civil war. 

It is worth while to think what this means. It means the 
suicide or at least the temporary extinction of the key nation 
of Europe, of the geographical link and historical mediator 
between Latin and Teuton. It is nothing less than catas- 
trophic that France should crack when the nations she can 
unite are themselves doomed. That is at present the position. 

About the future of Germany I agree with H. F. 
Koeppler : 


‘** Nobody can foretell when the Nazis will fall, and 
who will succeed them. One thing is certain: the 
Nazis will go, the rest is in the hands of fate. It is most 
likely that civil war will follow the collapse of Hitler. 
It may be that the end of the civil war will see the rise of 
a Stalinist Germany.” (A Lasting Peace, p. 223.) 


Is not Italy in the same case? Can we really imagine 
Mussolini’s leadership bringing Italy through the war to 
victory and stability ? So we are dealing with something 
much worse than a temporary lapse of one nation. We are 
witnessing the effects of forces that. have been already visible 
in Germany since 1932, that have now divided the French 
nation against itself as they then did the German nation. 
Are these the first stages of a general falling apart of the 
nations of Europe? It is along such a line of thought that 
we discern the revolutionary character of the present war. 
The great danger may be, not that the German view of life 
submerge Europe, but that Germany along with other nations 
be convulsed, that national stability and unified control will 
not stand the strain of two wars in twenty years. 

The French collapse is a signpost to our own distresses. 
We show every sign of resisting invasion, but if the war— 
or the peace—take a turn that divides Right and Left, will 
the nation control class, or will class break the nation ? 


W. G. MOORE. 


St Jonn’s CoLLEGE, OxForpD. 












WHEN YE PRAY. 


THE BUDDHIST WAY. 
MRS RHYS DAVIDS, D.Litt., M.A. 


It is ever our hope that what is well in our lives may be 
maintained ; it is ever our will that a Better, shall I say a 
more-well, may come into our lives. And when both main- 
tenance and betterment are threatened with undoing, 
with defeat, with overthrow, we look around for aid. When 
none seems at hand and we stand alone, then, more than 
before, do we seek aid in the Unseen. In and to that Unseen 
we were brought up by tradition, by education ; all things 
were possible, for in That was a More than are we. We 
may have lost the habit, may never have had the habit, of 
seeking that aid at every turn in life, but, given dire peril, 
the need of seeking It comes to the front. When the liner 
Titanic was sinking, in the dark, a boat-load of survivors 
of all sorts with one consent murmured the Lord’s Prayer. 
And now we, confronting alone great peril, have summoned 
ourselves to pray, perhaps more urgently than ever before. 
We in our representatives willed this summons; we willed 
that in our response; but in that we called summons and 
response “ prayer,” it was mainly an asking, a plea for a 
giving, that we had in mind. We were mainly as one 
who, having wielded a now blunted sword, called for the 
wielder of a mightier sword to take our place and fight for 
us. We were saying, it may be, “‘ Thy will be done,” too 
much as lookers on. I am not saying that to pray is solely 
to ask, saying “ Help! Give!” Ritual and improvised 
prayer almost always include adoration. Much hereon has 
been written. But mainly, in religions, praying is asking, 
especially where and when the need for help is urgently 
felt. Are we, I wonder, right in seeing prayer as more than 
anything else an asking? Has mankind always so sought 
aid ? 
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It has been my lot, in the comparative study of religion, 
to be mainly concerned with a phase in the history of Indian 
religion. And therein I have seen India passing from an 
ancient cult, full of praying by man for aid from an Unseen 
widely remote from himself, through a later cult, wherein, 
by a tremendous volte-face, man, seeing himself as intrinsi- 
cally one with the Unseen, sought that “ Self,’ that More- 
Self, but little by way of prayer, and more by effort to realise 
that Oneness ; on to a new worth in that More-Self, namely, 
a seeking to become actually that Self Who man only is 
potentially, to become That by willed effort in growth of 
spiritual adolescence. And I noted that, in this third period, 
the exercise of prayer, as an adoring asking, fell away 
utterly, the willed growth having to be effected, so far as the 
individual self was to be affected, by his own endeavour, 
and so far as the fellowman was to be affected, by a willed 
effort (not limited to will only) to irradiate or suffuse the 
fellowman with, now amity, now pity, now gladness, now 
balance or poise, in the exercise of which the latter was 
deficient. 

In the literature betraying these great changes I find no 
awareness of them. Cult-literature is too self-satisfied to 
see itself as outgrowth from a mother-cult; as become 
institutional, it is too much occupied with its own outstanding 
excellence to be a loyal daughter ; it is too much occupied 
with the shortcomings around it, which it seeks to supersede, 
to see itself as a Quest after what is better than the Good 
that was there before it. It is the student of an after-day 
who must compare the one with the other. What then do 
we find, in what we now call Buddhism, to set over against 
the hymned prayers of the Vedas and the seeking to realise 
identity in the Upanishads ? Can the reader detach himself 
for a brief moment from to-day’s monstrous hurly-burly and 
listen to the reply ? 

In a chapter of the Second Collection (Second Gospel, so 
to speak) of the relatively old Pali Canon, Gotama of the 
Sakyas (later called Buddha) is seen with his closest fellow- 
workers enjoying a fine moonlight evening, each in turn 
saying what he holds may yet embellish that beauty. He is 
appealed to as judge between these views ; he appreciates 
them collectively, then gives his own view: ‘“‘ listen also to 
me. It is by intense struggle to win what may be won by 
force, by energy, by striving while you sit. . . .” 

Let two points be noted. He does not reply in terms of 
any of the formulas brought to the front in the Buddhism 
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of South Asia. Indeed, his saying, so full of interest as 
revealing, if true, a very special emphasis of his own, I have 
never seen cited by any Buddhist or writer on Buddhism. 
Further, his saying is more fully worded in a formula, cited 
at any rate by early followers in the Canon : “‘ Do ye struggle 
on, saying to yourselves: gladly would I have my body’s 
flesh dry up if only I may hold out until I win what may be 
won by force, by energy, by striving.” 

Now here we have the then new outcome of the change 
in religion which was spreading over North India. In it we 
see what was replacing the Vedic hymn-prayers asking for 
this and that from forces outside the praying man, prayers 
which linger on sparsely in the Upanishads. Jn it man has 
turned for what may be, for what may come to pass, to 
himself. Man has become, as man, the More in man, nay, 
the Most in man: manasa very Moreinaless. The welfare 
that he seeks he is no longer asking for; he is willing it, 
willing it as a becoming in his own growth. No longer is 
man prostrate in adoration and supplication before a distant 
Incomprehensible. This he had come to see, in Upanishadic 
phrase, as That “from Whom we no more shrink away,” 
because “* we are That ’?; and, in the Buddhist view, as the 
welfare which we seek to win by will. 

It is true that this willing was not expressed in terms of 
will, or even of desire, of aspiration. As I have often said, 
in these pages as elsewhere, there was no longer any fit term 
for pure “‘ will,” and no word of desire or wish held, as term, 
any longer in sufficient worth. Modes of will: effort, energy, 
endeavour were brought in to help. 

On the surface the contrast between this attitude and 
that of other world-religions stares us in the face. Especially 
if we forget the changing ferment which had preceded 
Buddhism. Especially shall we of the Christian tradition 
contrast it with the Jesus-words: “‘ Ask and ye shall receive.” 
‘** Thy will be done.” And it is possible that to-day’s exhorta- 
tions to public supplication (which is mainly what they 
mean) may among many to-day, not flustered and panic- 
stricken, provoke rather some searchings of heart as to 
whether a worthier attitude about prayer is not urgently 
needed. The very repetitions that are so great a feature 
in the exercise, eliciting from Jesus the epithet ‘ vain,” 
may one day become a great deterrent. Apparent absence 
too of result of supplication may provoke a lowered concept 
of Deity comparable to that in Elijah’s taunts hurled at 
the Baal-worshippers, and to the simile of the ‘ unjust 
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judge,”’ even if that was a simile by way of contrast. Is not 
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mere asking too passive? Does not the accompanying 


| adoration suggest (a) the attitude of slave to tyrant, (b) the 


notion of great separateness ? Can there be a drawing near 
where this is believed in ? 

In Immanence, on the other hand, as also in Yoga- 
worship which emerged from it in India, the man needs not 
to draw near; in a way he is “ there”’ from the start. His 
devotional work is neither approach nor petition; it is 
strengthening of union by the striving will to become more 
like. This is best attempted by placing his will within the 
will of the Highest, of the Best he can conceive, and by 
striving his utmost to will with that will. Iam not suggesting 
that the Indian believer in Immanence so worded his substi- 
tute for Vedic prayer ; I have said why he could not so word 
it. But it amounted to this. Buddhism in its own way 
worded it so. 

Nearer to this is the remainder of the Jesus-word : “‘ seek 
and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto you.”’ 
Here is no passivity nor unsurmountable separateness. 
Seeking implies effort of will far more than does asking. 
Knocking implies a will to open and enter. .And whereas, 
in the Immanence of the early Upanishads, “‘ seeking” is 
often enjoined and by ‘‘ Buddha ” also in similar terms, it 
was replaced, as we have seen, by the wording of will to 
attain the Better, a feature which the mother-teaching of 
Immanence lacked. In the daughter, the (implied) will to 
realise a Highest “‘ within” was resolved into a willing to 
attain a Higher, a Better, a More. Such anyway was the 
ideal before the later ideal of an ineffable Incomprehensible 
in “ nirvana ”’ blotted this out. In neither is there any sign 
of the devotee reaching out to any perfect and therefore 
omnipotent Person distinct from himself. It is true, if often 
forgotten, that early Buddhism has ever an acknowledged 
background in its picture of a “ highest” (agga, agra), a 
“ beyond ” (para), a further-than-that (tat-uttarim), a highest 
of the immortal (ama? agga). But its reticence here is 
profound ; no cry for help is ever sent up. 

Attention, effort is concentrated on, not the Most, but 
the More. It is this becoming, or, as it was worded, this 
‘‘making-become the More” by a living spiritual growth 
that is in Buddhism the chief emphasis. This does not 
exclude a Most. It may. well be questioned whether honestly 
valued there can be a pursuit of More without an implicit 
Most—our grammars teach us that —given the condition of 
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infinite time. And I hold it certainly a gross ignoring of the 
historic evolution of early Buddhism to read the solemn 
charge to take “ spirit”’ (or “self’’) as light and refuge 
(together with conscience, called dhamma) in the sense of 
dependence on the actual, earthly man alone. On the 
contrary, it was a testimony to that inherent Highest Who 
was not then to be conceived as separate from the man. It 
was a claim that, by energy, by endeavour, that is, by will 
to be “‘ made-become,” the man could emerge from the effort 
stronger, better, wiser than before. 

There is no question here of a conscious, an explicit 
substitution of the willing just this or that for the just 
asking for this or that. This is for us to discern. We have 
but to contrast it with such an emphasis on mere asking as 
St Chrysostom’s: ‘“‘ Fulfil the desires and petitions of thy 
servants as may be most expedient for them.” It is true 
that, in pious willing ‘‘ Thy will be done,” we need not be 
passive. But there should surely be more expression of the 
aspiration to will with that will. I have not appreciation 
here for the Hebrew legend of Jacob’s wrestling with an 
angel. It is no fit question of little will contending with 
greater will. I see rather the possible efficacy in the pouring 
forth aspiring will as ready instrument of a commanding will, 
a pouring forth too by massed procedure, the which, were 
we in religion advanced enough to do it, and so aligning wills 
with the divine will, might have wonderful results. As a 
Most we cannot yet will. But did we but will in a More, 
that is seeking, making for, wayfaring towards a Most, we 
have as yet no conception as to what we might not, as more 
capable instruments, perform. 

This act of will in so-called prayer is with many present ! 
but, in our wording, of ritual or otherwise, it is too much 
below the surface. In the child we hold in worth, not so 
much the facile “‘ Please may I?’ ‘ Please give!” as the 
hand placed in ours and the “* Yes, Mother, I will, I’m ready.” 
Our “‘ Most ’’ need not be relegated to the background as 
came to pass in Buddhism. Ever can the aspiring will be 
aligned with the will in the Highest. But is it not con- 
ceivable, even probable, that a massed aligning of will may 
have more efficacy than a massed supplication, in a right 
carrying out, a right putting into effect the aiding Will ? 

This is not to will a blasting with curses, as did the 
Rishis of old. In so willing we should be aspiring to a Less 
in and through ourselves. A “ blasting” there has alas! 


1 Cf., e.g., this day’s letters in the Daily Telegraph, October 28rd. 
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the — to be. Our will, the will of man, in all its past blundering 
mn — and slovenliness, has hindered our growth, has brought on 
uge — us this instant need to-day to break down, to undo, to cut 
. of — out as by the surgeon’s knife, to end, before we can build up. 
the — We are thereby none the less willing a greater welfare for 
Vho — each and all; we know this ; we were perhaps never so sure 
It — our will is rightly aligned, that we are co-operators in will 
will § with a will, nay, with a Willer Who is more than we. Let 
‘ort — us ask less. Let us will more—will with confidence sinée we 
can, as perhaps never before in war, see that our will, even 
icit — if to-day it must be mainly destructive, is certainly bent 
ust — on a greater welfare to man that will follow.! 


ave 
as C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 
hy 1 Cf. my article “Prayer in Buddhism,” Religions, London, October, 


1940. 





THE MONK: BUDDHIST AND 
CHRISTIAN. 


GOTAMA’S RULES COMPARED WITH THE RULE 
OF ST BENEDICT. 


I. B. HORNER, M.A., 


Formerly Librarian of Newnham College, Cambridge. 


THE civilisation of the world has been profoundly influenced 
by two impressive structures embodying monastic laws. 
These systems of rules, their origins separated in time by 
roughly a thousand years, are attributed to two law-givers : 
Gotama, called the Buddha by later generations, and the 
great St Benedict. The Indian, born about 568 B.c., and 
dying when he was in the eighties, passed his life in towns 
then important scattered over the foot-hills of Nepal. The 
Italian, born about 480 a.c., and dying about 547, spent his 
days in Rome, Subiaco and “ the spot where now stands the 
renowned sanctuary of Monte Cassino.” } 

In North India in the sixth century B.c., a deep interest 
was taken in religion. Religious and philosophical specu- 
lation had attained a mature standard, even a height of 
beauty and wisdom unparalleled before or since and 
immortalised in the Upanishads. Men and women toured 
the land debating and teaching, engaged upon a search for 
truth, for reality. Bands of disciples often surrounded them, 
although under no obligation to adhere to one sect or teacher 
rather than to another. Ascetics, living in isolation, practised 
extreme austerities, hoping thereby to win salvation. There 
was too the unique phenomenon of Jainism, a monastic 
organisation having an elaborate set of rules for the guidance 
of its monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. Prior to the rise 


1 Gasquet, Rule of St Benedict, King’s Classics, p. xiii. 
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of either Jainism or Buddhism, brahmin teachers had evolved 
various cardinal rules of virtuous behaviour which, in due 
time, were adopted by these two notable examples of Indian 
monasticism. 

In spite of the model of the Jain organisation before him, 
Gotama did not set out to found an Order of monks. He 
began with a small group of disciples loosely knit together 
by their appreciation of his message. Increasing in number 
and ardour, his followers became anxious to be more closely 
knit together in a common life. But greater numbers led 
inevitably to an intrusion of backsliders, of those who 
behaved in ways held by the virtuous monks or by the laity 
to be unsuitable and antagonistic to the smooth running of 
a community life. It was to help those who were in need of 
discipline of body, thought and speech, rather than those 
who were already advanced on the way to perfection, that 
the 227 Patimokkha rules for monks, and a corresponding 
but more numerous set for nuns, came, as did the Order itself, 
gradually into being. 

Gotama, to whom the Vinaya! ascribes every one of 
these rules, although perhaps erroneously, did not put them 
forward as a completed body, drafted in their entirety. It 
was only as a result of, and never in advance of some mis- 
doing, that an appropriate rule was formulated together 
with the penalty for any infringement of it in the future. 
Thus at the time from which they purport to derive, the rules 
were in a process of growth and making, being constantly 
added to, while some became altered once or even more than 
once so as to meet hitherto unforeseen requirements. 

On the admission of nuns to the Order, the rules had 
perforce to regard the claims of monks and nuns not only as 
individuals, but as members of a two-fold Order, and of 
both these divisions of the Order in relation to members of 
other sects and to the ever-watchful and critical, though 
friendly, laity. 

Writing and writing materials were not used, or hardly 
so, in the time and region in which Gotama lived. Although 
his rules were formulated orally and were transmitted orally 
for probably more than 200 years, he yet cast an enduring 


1 Vinaya-pitaka, the Basket (pitaka) of Discipline (vinaya). Edited by 
H. Oldenberg, 5 vols., London, 1879-83. Partially translated by Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg as Vinaya Teats (Sacred Books of the East, Vols. 18, 
17, 20); and in process of complete translation by myself as Book of the 
Discipline, Vols. I and II having so far appeared (Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, Vols. X, XI). 
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frame and substance for Eastern monachism. His system | inmat 
of rules, each one of which is laid down with exactitude of | OPPS 


scope, with precision of purpose and lucidity of statement, end, 3 
allowing no loophole for contraction or expansion, for no} his ¥ 
exceptions other than those expressly named, carried within text : 
itself its own seeds of success. altera 

The Rule of St Benedict is, by contrast, successful } 'S for 
because of its flexibility and “‘ broadly-fashioned structure.” 1 | of mc 
It “‘ merely laid down, as it were, the abiding principles of | StTOME 
monastic life as applied . . . to the needs of the individual ~—_ 


monk . . . and to those of the individual house.” ? It was ne 
under Theodoric’s rule (493-526), during a short period of | W"ti0 


comparative peace and freedom from the barbarian invasions, It 
that St Benedict, living removed from the world on his hill- | Its 2! 
top at Monte Cassino, emerged as the man, destined above heave 
all others, and in spite of the small beginnings of his monastic | Vtue 
institute, to play an immeasurable part in the reconstruction he cit 
and development of almost every branch of European with 
civilisation. living 
In the earlier centuries of the Christian era, the lands of Ke 
the Eastern Mediterranean basin had witnessed not only an look — 
astonishing variety of Jewish and Pagan asceticism, but also eon 


the official overthrow of Paganism and the enthronement of 
Christianity in Constantine’s Empire. But this resulted in | CO™™ 
persecution of Christian by Christian. To escape the along. 
abounding controversies, heresies and rhetoricians, all Atma 
manner of people of both sexes went out in the fourth | Want 
century A.c. to lead a religious life in the Egyptian desert. J 27d s 
Here, eremitical, fervent and fanatical, as athletae Dei they | ™ fac 
went to such extremes of rivalry in their self-imposed morti- | of ma 
fications that their ardours amounted to a vice. It was Ne 
against this unguided, deleterious and solitary way of living § ch’ 
that St Basil, in the fourth century, made his Rule for a — OWN | 
collection of monks, and composed the tract Admonitio ad the s 
filium spiritualem. St Benedict, also fearing the excesses J icide 
and the mental unbalance, defeating their own ends, to the ] 
which the solitary hermit might succumb, adapted St Basil’s J Spit 
Rule to life in the West and likewise legislated for a collection J @bbot 





of monks. TI 
He grasped clearly what he wanted to achieve together 1D 
with the way to achieve it. In his conception “ a monastery 2) 
existed for the service of God and the spiritual welfare of its | Butler. 
‘a 

4B 


1 A. M. Cooke, A Study in Twelfth Century ——* Revival and 
Reform, Bull. John Rylands Library, January, 1925, p. 7 
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inmates, and for no other reason.’”’1 A community, as 
opposed to a solitary life was of the greater value. To this 
end, and legislating for one house only, St Benedict wrote 
his Rule at Monte Cassino in a manner so complete that its 
text has subsequently undergone practically no addition or 
alteration. His Rule therefore, written for cenobites, that 
is for those who are monasterial 2 and who, of the four types 
of monks whom he mentions, he calls fortissimum, “ the 
strongest and best,”’ ? is to all intents and purposes the Rule, 
unglossed and unamended either by oral transmission or by 
‘editors ’’ working on it years later, that was put down in 
writing by St Benedict himself. 

It was, as he says, a “ little rule written for beginners.” 4 
Its aim was “to lead those who hasten forward to the 
heavenly country . . . to the lofty heights of doctrine and 
virtue.” * Throughout the Rule, reverently and constantly, 
he cites the Bible. For him it was the great, and together 
with the Fathers, the sole authority for a right way of 
living. 

Early Buddhism had no comparable tradition to which to 
look back—merely the customs of various preceding and 
contemporary sects, claiming no divine sanctions. Without 
either Bible or ruling of a mother church to inform his 
community, Gotama had to grope after his ideals as he went 
along. He wanted his followers to take immanent deity, 
Atman and dharma, as their lamp and refuge>; and he 
wanted the teaching and the discipline to be man’s guide 
and stay. Yet to his contemporary and later followers he 
in fact came to be the one authority, referred to as the source 
of many a saying and discourse, of every rule. 

Neither Early Buddhism nor Benedictinism was pastoral ; 
each was deeply concerned with man’s intensive care of his 
own spiritual development and perfection. Solicitude for 
the sick, the poor, the guests and children was merely 
incidental to the main object around which the ordering of 
the Benedictine day revolved: that of furthering the 
spiritual welfare of the members of the house. Here the 
abbot had much scope. 

The Buddhist community had nothing corresponding to 


1 —D. Knowles, Monastic Order in England, Cambridge, 1940, p. 20. 

2 Monasteriale, living in a monastery, monasterium. See Cuthbert 
Butler, Benedictine Monachism, p. 27. 

3 Butler, op. cit., p. 26. 

# Rule, Ch. 73. 
5 Digha, ii, 101. 
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the posts of father or abbot, and dean. The monks were 
simply divided into elders, those of middle standing and 
novices, As members of an Order they came to be bound 
together by the bond and the restraint of the Patimokkha 
rules ; but this in no way implied that they formed a brother- 
hood living in a family under the authority of a father. The 
very word for brother, bhdtar, although at hand, never 
entered into monastic phraseology at all, as did so constantly 
in the West the Latin word frater. For St Benedict, deriving 
much of his outlook from Roman law and custom, almost 
necessarily regarded his monastery not only as the home of 
a spiritual family with the abbot at its head, but also as “ a 
unit, completely self-contained and self-sufficient, both 
economically and constitutionally.” } 

Each Benedictine monk on ordination took the vow of 
stability, of remaining in one house until death; he could 
not depart, even temporarily, except for some very good 
reason and then only with the consent of the abbot. The 
Buddhist monk on the other hand had to tour on foot from 
monastery to monastery in all but the three months of the 
rains, for which however a settled life was prescribed, partly 
to safeguard the growing crops. 

So impersonally and democratically conducted was the 
Buddhist organisation that no one elder was put in a position 
of disciplinary authority over others or even over monks of 
lesser standing. All matters of monastic routine had to be 
carried out and all decisions and agreements taken by a 
complete assembly of monks. 

In contradistinction to this policy of self-government, the 
Benedictine abbot was given much power and responsibility. 
He was to obey the Rule himself, and to administer it and 
“to rule souls,” 2 for ‘in a monastery he is considered to 
take the place of Christ.” 2 If a matter to be transacted was 
weighty he might consult all the members of the community, 
including the youngest; if it was lighter he might “ take 
advice of the seniors only.’’? But in either case the abbot 
made the final decision. 

An outcome of the difference between the democracy of 
Buddhism and the patriarchy of Benedictinism is apparent 
in the way each code applies the penalty for infringing a rule. 
Where, in Gotama’s rules, the penalty is cut and dried, and 
given with each rule itself, in St Benedict’s Rule the penalty 
1 Knowles, op. cit., p. 4. 


2 Rule, Ch. 2. 
3 Rule, Ch. 3. 
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| to be inflicted is made to depend on the judgement of the 
dean or abbot. Thus it is as little common here as it is 
id § uniformly the case in Gotama’s rules, to find a precisely 
1a ff stated penalty attaching to a precisely stated offence. 

T- The Eastern teaching on ahimsd, non-injury, made it 
he § impossible for Gotama to prescribe corporal punishment—a 
er penalty for which, however, St Benedict found biblical 
ly § support. Admonition, as a means to help a monk mend his 
ig ways, and given before the penalty became imposed, finds a 
st [§ place in both systems. In Gotama’s the offending monk is 
of f to be admonished up to three times and by all the monks 
a together, and in St Benedict’s once or twice and by those 
h seniors whom he has offended. There is the curious parallel 
of the monk who is to be admonished if he is proud and 
of ff stubborn.? 

















































ld The gravest penalty that either a Buddhist or a Bene- 
d dictine could incur was expulsion from the Order. The 
e former might be expelled for unchastity, murder, theft, or 
m for claiming some advanced spiritual state when this was 
e not a fact. In the Benedictine Rule, expulsion seems to have 
y followed on stubbornness and inability to amend “ after being 
often corrected for any fault,” 2 but whose nature is not 
e described. The erring brother might receive excommunica- 
n tion, scourging, exhortation, and then the prayers of the 
of abbot and brethren. But if all this was of no avail, then the 
e evil one should be put away from among ° the flock. 
a Confession to one or more fellow monks was the penalty 
under Buddhism for many offences. As S. Dutt points 
e out, the Patimokkha rules for monks “ developed into a 
r, form of confessional service.” For once a fortnight all the 
d monks staying in one residence met in full assembly for the 
O avowal of offences as the rules were being recited one by one. 
s Further, at the ceremony at the end of the rains-settlement, 
3 monks were invited to speak of any offences that they had 
e seen, heard or suspected during that time. For some offences 
t the penalty was forfeiture of an article wrongfully acquired, 
combined with confession. Deriving from the days when 
f everything used by Buddhist monks was regarded as com- 
t munal property, doubtless originally forfeiture was a means 
i 1 Vinaya, iii, 178 ; Rule, Ch. 28. 
| 2 Rule, Ch. 28. 
y 3 Rule, Ch. 28, quoting 1 Cor. v. 13. 


* Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 98. For the realisation that Buddhism 
| and Benedictinism are comparable, I am indebted to some remarks of this 
| author. 
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punishment.! 


Each system specifies the necessities it deems sufficient. | tine. « 


The Buddhist monk might have his three robes and begging- 
bowl (given at his ordination), a razor, a water-strainer, a 
girdle and a needle. Several regulations cover the manner 
and occasions of renewal. St Benedict says, ‘‘ And to uproot 
this vice of appropriation, let all that is necessary be 


his “‘ requisites,’’ granted any privilege or exemptions from 


the rules. St Benedict considered the handicaps of the f 
weaker brethren, and held that distribution should be ‘* made f 


to everyone according as he has need,’’! whether on account 


of climate, a journey or some infirmity. He realised too that | porsene 
more clothing is needed in cold regions than in warm,! a > P 


consideration, however, hardly affecting early Buddhist 


monks. 


The democratic nature of Early Buddhism appears again | 
in regulations laid down for the appointment of the various | 
officials which the Order came to need: for example, the [ 
assigner of lodgings, the distributor of meals, receiver of [ 
robes, keeper of robes, assigner of begging-bowls and disposer | 


of trifles. For in each case the “ agreement of the monks ” 
was necessary for a valid appointment. 
In the Benedictine Rule, the abbot is the sole official 


to be chosen by the whole community, “ or part of it acting [ 


with the greater wisdom.” 2 But once elected, it is he alone 
who is to “‘ choose from his monks one who is worthy to fill 
the office of priesthood,” * and it is he alone who is to 
‘* appoint brethren of whose life and moral conduct he is sure 
to keep the iron tools, the clothes or other property of the 
monastery.’ 4 The cellarer, a very important official, is to 
*“do nothing without the abbot’s orders.” 5 The qualities 
that an abbot should possess, and those that a cellarer should 
possess together with the duties that he should fulfil, are set 
out at some length as are those qualities that a Buddhist 


1 Rule, Ch. 55. 
2 Rule, Ch. 64. 
3 Rule, Ch. 62. 
4 Rule, Ch. 32. 
5 Rule, Ch. 31. 


of preventing hoarding. St Benedict considered this failing as _ 
a vice, vitiwm, to be guarded against by the frequent search | 


of the beds by the abbot, and requiring the severest > by his 
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' monk should possess so as, for example, to lead the Order 
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' by his fellows as exhorter to the nuns. 
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Clearly each of the offices, whether Buddhist or Benedic- 


| tine, carried with it much responsibility. Members of the 


Buddhist Order, once ordained, were judged solely by their 
spiritual prowess. On this or on some gift of character or 
mentality, and not on their former worldly status, depended 
their influence in the Order. They came from a large range 


' of social classes and occupations. Those living in slavery or 
_ in the service of a king could not enter the Order. Children 
' were admitted as novices, if they had their parents’ consent. 
' Benedictinism allowed the admission of the serf-born, and 


also of children, their parents making the petition for them.? 
Both law-givers shrank from asceticism, both deplored 


gluttony and greed, and both recognised the need for physical 
_ health as an important factor in the search for moral and 
_ spiritual well-being. 


Gotama allowed one meal a day. Consisting usually of 


_ abowlful of curry and rice, it had to be eaten before mid-day. 
_ Strong drink was not allowed. Buddhist monks, although 
' they might not themselves take life intentionally, might 
_ accept fish and meat if they neither saw, heard nor suspected 
| that these had been killed specially for them. Partly 
_ through the fear of harming small creatures living in the 
| soil, trees, plants and water,” they neither engaged in 


agricultural pursuits nor produced comestibles. They were 
therefore entirely dependent on the laity for their food and 
other ‘‘ requisites ’’: robes, lodgings, and medicines. Good 
manners demanded that they should accept what was given 


_ them, silently and without putting forward suggestions.*® 


Unlike Benedictines, they were recipients and not donors 
of charity, although in return they often expounded a 
teaching. 

St Benedict allowed two meals a day, dinner and supper, 
and a pound of bread. There was a choice of two dishes for 
dinner, and fruit or young vegetables. He thought a pint 
of wine daily sufficient for anyone. The flesh of “‘ quadru- 
peds ”’ was forbidden to all ‘‘ save the very weak and sick.” 4 
While the Rule is perhaps deliberately vague, it seems as if 


1 Rule, Ch. 59. 
2 Vinaya, iii, 155 ff. ; iv, 33, 34, 49. 

3 Vinaya, iii, 216, 218, 259; iv, 192. 
4 Rule, Ch. 39. 
5 Rule, Ch. 40. 
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the Benedictine monks might eat fish and birds. In this : 


case the Franciscan view of animals as man’s brothers and 
sisters was not here anticipated. Meat-eating was probably 
banned so as to reduce undue gluttony, a depravity guarded 
against in Gotama’s rules by the silent acceptance of what 
was given. 

One of St Benedict’s aims was to make his monks so 
self-supporting that they might leave the monastery precincts 
as little as possible. Being untroubled about killing or maim- 
ing the small creatures living in the soil and plants, he was 
able strongly to recommend manual work in the fields and 
in “‘ the sheds and monastery buildings’?! for his monks, 
for “‘ then are they truly monks when they live by the labour 
of their hands.” 2? In this way St Benedict provided a good 
antidote to slothfulness and idleness, ‘‘ that enemy of the 
soul.” 2? But in his Rule the opus manuum, the third chief 


employment of a monk in his daily round, was to be arranged | 


so as to leave time for the lectio divina, the second chief 
employment, at other fixed hours. This reading was 
confined to the Bible, patristic and earlier monastic literature. 


For early Buddhist monks, for whom agriculture was not 


encouraged, and for whom because writing was not in vogue 
there were no books, some other means had to be found to 
counteract that sloth and torpor which, as much as in 
Benedictinism, were recognised to be inimical to the practice 
of the higher morality, thought and wisdom. Yet their days 
did not lack variety. They could meditate with minds alert, 
debate and teach, and learn from the teachings of others. 
They had to attend all the business meetings taking place 
in their “ residence,”’ and the fortnightly recital of the rules. 
They could make necessary repairs to buildings if this did 
not harm living creatures, however small. They walked 
daily for alms, toured from monastery to monastery for nine 
months of the year, and made, washed, beat, dyed and 
mended their own robes. 

Such occupations as these must be regarded as taking the 
place of the manual work and spiritual reading which, for 
St Benedict, together with prayer, above all public and 
liturgical, were among the foundations upon which he raised 
his ‘‘ spiritual edifice.” * 


1 Knowles, op. cit., p. 7. 

2 Rule, Ch. 48. 

° Cf. U. Berliére, L’Ordre monastique dés origines au XITI* Siécle, 1924, 
p. 39. 
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The Benedictine Rule devotes in all twelve chapters to 
the Divine Offices, for in the monks’ life the Opus Dei took 
precedence over all other daily occupations. It was a service 
to God and ennobling in itself. This liturgical element, 
originally quite simple, but becoming more elaborate in the 
course of Benedictine history, has no counterpart in Early 
Buddhism. For with the growth of the teaching on 
Immanence which had preceded the rise of Buddhism, 
prayer as a cult had been dying out from all but the more 
popular ritual.1_ Early Buddhism therefore offered no 
worship or prayer to an external deity. The verse beginning, 


I lay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars, 
Only within burneth the fire I kindle,? 


is a fine expression of the quality of inwardness with which 
it was impregnated. 

The two law-givers in fact held opposite views as to the 
nature of deity: the one, Gotama, regarding It (neuter) as 
immanent in man and as his conscience (dhamma) ; the other, 
St Benedict, regarding Him (masculine) as external to man, 
receiving the surrender of his will. Humility, in Gotama’s 
rules, although not entirely absent, receives nothing com- 
mensurable to the serious discussion accorded it by the 
Italian Saint, for whom it was a most necessary attitude of 
mind. Buddhism did not teach the surrender, but the control 
and exercise of the human will. By his own will man must 
destroy evil ways of conduct, thought and speech, and on 
their burnt out ashes build up right ways. He must zealously 
strive to get further, to be “‘ ever for:‘the More ”’ °, “ to make 
become the Way for winning deathlessness,”’ * so that, and 
by dependence on his own dynamic will, he might ‘‘ win what 
is to be won by man’s strength, energy and striving.” ® 

The Vinaya itself however contains no broad principles 
of morality in support of its individual rules. It was the 
observance of the mass of these in their entirety that would 
culminate in conduct so unimpeachable as to ensure growth 
in spiritual estate, a matter of prime importance under Early 
Buddhism. For the moral ground and the ideal, for the basis 
of the ethical as for the more religious and philosophical views 


1 There are perhaps no more than three prayer contexts in the Upani- 
shads. 

2 Samyutta, i, 169. 

3 Anguttara, iii, 216. 

* Psalms of the Brethren, 1115. 

5 Anguttara, i, 50. 


VoLt. XXXIX. No. 2. 
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ascribed to Gotama, and which manifestly inspire the system 
of practical and applied ethics promulgated in the Vinaya, 
one has to turn to the Collections of Sayings and Discourses, 
the Suttas. The Rule of St Benedict is, on the other hand, 
shot through with general principles of right behaviour. If 
a monk mastered and practised these, together with the 
tersely stated 72 Instruments of Good Works,? “ the tools of 
our spiritual craft,” he would remain in the strait path of 
virtue and reap his reward on the day of judgement. 

Owing to different causes, Early Buddhism could not 
make available to its monks the three principal occupations 
figuring so largely in Benedictinism, the opus manuum, lectio 
divina and Opus Dei. Further, the democratic management 
of the Indian monastic venture had not the faintest reflections 
in the Italian patriarchal system of conventual life. Yet as 
we have seen, the two organisations present several striking 
similarities in regard to the control and maintenance of dis- 
cipline, and which may be said to spring from their common 
desire to promote the spiritual development of their fol- 
lowers. 

To neither law-giver was man’s life bounded by the here 
and now. St Benedict’s monks were taught to fear God and 
to have the vision of death daily before their eyes, so that at 
the final day life everlasting would be the reward adjudicated 
them by the divine judge. Gotama’s monks were taught to 
overpass fear as though it were an obstacle in the upward- 
mounting Way through lives, through worlds. This one life- 
span on earth was not, so it was held, man’s sole time of pre- 
paration for eternity. Rather was it to be regarded as a 
moment, khana, in each man’s series of rebirths, previous and 
to come, as an opportunity to be used in unwavering, stead- 
fast endeavour to progress towards and to become more like 
unto that immortal Highest which, because of its immanence 


in him, man potentially was. 
I. B. HORNER. 


MANCHESTER. 


1 Rule, Ch. 4. 
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THE BOGOMILS OF YUGOSLAVIA. 
LILIAN F. GRAY. 


To those of us who have some knowledge of the Yugoslavian 
Orthodox Church teaching, and particularly the few of us— 
of which the writer is one—who have had the great privilege 
of meeting its renowned prelate, Bishop Nicholai Velimirovié, 
it is a cause for deep interest and satisfaction to learn of the 
steady growth of the Bogomoltsi (Society of Those Who 
Pray), a movement started by him soon after the Great War. 

Its origin is typical of that fervent sense of gratitude so 
often found in the Slav soul. Bishop Nicholai, the most 
revered man in all Yugoslavia and certainly the most 
beloved, said to his followers, “‘ God has given us back our 
country, our Serbia. Let us show our gratitude by drawing 
closer to Him as a nation.” 

This feeling was quickened by the consciousness of divine 
mercy which allowed much of the Serbian army, together 
with King Peter and his son, Alexander, to survive the 
terrible retreat through the Albanian mountains during the 
winter of 1915. At atime when all seemed lost, their salva- 
tion seemed to the Serbs what the word “* Dunkirk ”’ means 
to many of us—a miracle of God. 

The movement has never really looked back since that 
time. There are now 500,000 active members who pledge 
themselves to live according to God’s laws, within the 
direction of the Church. They keep the fasts religiously. 
They are vowed to help the poor. They eschew all bad 
language, and never break their word. Above all, constantly, 
alone, in groups, and in the simple surroundings of their own 
peasant houses, they pray. 

This Bogomoltsi movement inevitably brings to mind an 
earlier Slav movement which developed into a religion known 
as Bogomolism. The similarity of the name is due to the 
Slav word Bogom, meaning ‘‘ God,” but adherents to the 
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Bogomoltsi in many respects follow in the footsteps of the 
zealous Bogomils who went their God-fearing way, on what 
is now Yugoslavian soil, over five centuries ago—for Bosnia, 
once a kingdom, later a Turkish vassal state, afterwards an 
Austrian province, and now part of the kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia, was, between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, the 
last home of this powerful religion now considered extinct. 
It left its mark on European history, and its influence was 
far reaching. Unfortunately, what little we can learn of its 
beginning is mostly extracted from contemporary literature 
of opposing sects (Hilferding quotes Presbyter Cosmas as 
saying, for instance, “* These people are worse than demons”’), 
or from folk lore and legend ; therefore biased and unreliable. 
Nevertheless, out of the welter of conflicting detail some 
authentic data can be gleaned, aided slightly by the fact that, 
although officially extinct for several centuries, Bogomilism 
actually had a shady existence right up to the Austrian 
administration in 1878. 

The religion may have derived its name from a Bulgarian 
Manichean priest called Bogumil, who lived during the reign 
of the Bulgarian Emperor Peter (927-968). It is not really 
clear why his teaching should have become known as 
Bogomilism, because it seems to have followed the Mani- 
chean creed in many particulars, but quite possibly it may 
have been due to a forceful and zealous personality living 
longer in the hearts of his converts than did the founder of 
Manicheism. On the other hand, Bogomili is a Slav word 
meaning “* Lovers of God,” and, being truly descriptive, this 
is quite likely to have been its derivation. 

Like Manicheism, Bogomilism taught that the world was 
controlled by two antagonistic powers: good and evil. The 
Bogomils believed these to be represented by two sons of 
God: Satanail the elder and Michael the younger. The 
elder son rebelled against his father and became an evil 
spirit. In this guise he created the lower heavens and the 
earth, and attempted to create a living man. This, however, 
he could not do, and eventually had to appeal to his father 
to give to man the power of life. The result of this fusion, 
Adam, was allowed to till the ground on condition that he 
sold himself and his seed to the owner of the earth, Satanail. 

Centuries later Michael was sent in the form of a man 
named Jesus. Through the wickedness and machinations of 
Satanail the crucifixion took place, but when Jesus (or 
Michael) rose again he received power to become Christ and 
to break the covenant of servitude, a clay tablet made by 
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In this way he deprived Satanail 


God). 

The adherents of Bogomilism did not believe in the 
divine birth of Christ, nor in the personal co-existence of the 
Son with the Father and the Holy Ghost. Because of this 
they did not believe in the actual performance of miracles by 
Jesus, but interpreted them in a spiritual sense. Neverthe- 
less, Jesus Christ was their ideal, and each member of the 
electi (or Surshiteli, perfect), as the more zealous of either 
sex called themselves, aspired to become Christlike. In fact, 
they reasoned that as the Church was within them, by self 


-abnegation each member could obtain the perfection of 


Christ, and thus become a Christ. To this end they mortified 


' themselves, eschewing marriage, meat, wine, or anything 


but the barest necessities of life, and went about like 
mendicants, clothed in rags. The auditores, or those who did 
not practice such utter self abnegation, lived as puritanically 
and chastely as their natures allowed. If a Bogomil convert 
was married and wished to free himself from his wife he 


-could do so. This, naturally, was abhorrent to both the 


Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 
The Bogomils looked with horror on both —_ Churches, 


'with their priests, vestments, ceremonies, sacraments and 


rites; all this to them was the handiwork of Satan. They 
had no special buildings for public worship; the interior 
spiritual Church being within them, prayers could be offered 
in private houses, or anywhere. They believed in baptism, 


_ but only in an inward sense. They held no ceremony with 


water or oil; men and women gave themselves to their 
spiritual Church by the denying of self, prayer, and chanting 


'of hymns. From among each other they chose their 


“teachers,” in this respect following the ruling of St Paul, 
who had said that simple-minded men should instruct one 
another. 

Such, briefly and simply, was the Bogomilian creed. 

The earlier founder, Mani, had declared that the apostles 
had perverted the teaching of Christ (again through the 


_ working of Satan) and that he (Mani) had been sent to 
restore it to its original simplicity and purity. In this 





respect, Bogomilism closely followed the tenets of Mani- 
cheism—which, incidentally, had attracted many of the 
early Christians. St Augustine was a convert between the 


years 373-382. 


it is not definitely known when Bogumil died, but his 
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work lived on. His doctrines were carried far (for those days) 
‘ from Bulgaria. In Russia a “‘ teacher ’ named Adrian taught f 
Bogomilism in 1004—almost immediately following on the f 


footsteps of the first Christian missionaries to that country. 


In 1125 the Orthodox Church in the south of Russia was § 


endeavouring to overthrow a “ heretic’? named Dmitri. (In 
parenthesis it may be added that until a few years ago there 
were still obscure religious orders in Russia which adopted 


much of the Bogomilian creed. In Roumania to-day is an f 


exiled Russian sect called the Skopzi, some of whom volun- f 


tarily undergo castration, as a religious obligation, when one 
child has been born.) 


Church seceded and formed a Bogomilian branch with head- 
quarters at Thrace, under the ardent leadership of Basilius, 
who was later put to death by fire on the order of Alexius 
Comnenus in 1118. 

With the growing of the Orthodox Church in Bulgaria 
the adherents to Bogomilism had to flee. They took refuge 


in Serbia, but history repeated itself, and at the end of the | 
twelfth century Stephen Namanya, King of Serbia, expelled | 
all of them from his country. They could not penetrate | 
eastwards; Mohammedanism and the Orthodox Christian | 
Church were much too strong in that direction. They ended } 


their compulsory migration in the principality (as it then 


was) of Bosnia, which was destined to be their last real | 


stronghold. 
It was here and about now that many of the Bogomils 


became known as Patarenes, a word of Milanese extraction | 
meaning a rag, and which had been given in Milan during } 
the eleventh century to a marriage-opposing sect. Thus the f 


word was doubly applicable as regards the most puritanical 
zealots of the Bogomils. This, and evidence that their 


influence had extended into Piedmont, prove some early [ 


missionary activities in nearby Orthodox Christian states. 


From now on their history is a little more traceable. 
For the first time for many years they had found a strong fF 
defender, in the person of the Ban Kulin, prince and ruler of | 
Bosnia. He became a convert to their faith and enthu- | 
siastically furthered it. His second successor, Ninoslav, was | 


also a firm believer in this ‘‘ heretical ’? doctrine which had, 


by this time, made so many converts that the Papacy, eager } 
to extend Roman Catholicism in the Balkans, with the help | 
of the Hungarian Kings (always staunch allies of Rome), | 


waged many crusades to crush Bogomilism. 
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lays) i During the early part of the thirteenth century Koloman, 
ught | governor of Croatia and Dalmatia, went and apparently 
- the finally subdued both country and movement, but, on his 
atry | leaving, the two grew to strength once more. 
was In the middle of the fourteenth century Tsar Duan, 
(In famous ruler of Serbia, reached the zenith of his power. As 
a safeguard against this monarch’s encroachments—he had 


owe already conquered Bosnia once—Stephen Kotromanié, the 
san) Bosnian Ban, found it expedient to accept Catholicism in 
lun. | order to secure the support both of the west and of Hungary. 
one} Hungary still stood for the very antithesis of Bogomilism, 
' and warmly welcomed the alliance with Kotromanié against 
reek | What it regarded as a common enemy. The Ban still further 
oaq.| strengthened his connection with Hungary by marrying his 
lius. | daughter Elisabeth to Louis the Great in 1353. Kotromanié 
xiug| died in 1854, and was succeeded by his nephew Tvrtko. 
During his reign things changed for the better both for 

aria} Bosnia and the Bogomils. 
‘uge In 1855 Tsar DuSan died, and the power of Serbia rapidly 


the} Waned. Bosnia was now not only free from an impending 
lleq} ™vasion, but became strong enough to start extending its 
rate} OWn borders. Tvrtko took advantage of dissensions among 
ian |_the great Serbian nobles, and in return for military aid given 
ded to Tsar Lazar, then on the throne, he obtained from him a 
hen| cession of Serbian territory. In 1376 Tvrtko somewhat 
audaciously assumed the title ‘“‘ Stephen Tvrtko, in Christ 


sa God King of the Serbs and Bosnia and the Coastland.” The 
nils| ‘Coastland ” referred to a strip of Adriatic seaboard which 
ion} bis uncle had acquired at the mouth of the Narenta when, 


ing some years before, he had extended ‘his sovereignty over the 
che principality of Hum, the future duchy of Herzegovina. 
The Bogomils had already sworn allegiance to Tvrtko in 


ical ' 
es return for freedom from persecution, and the troops with 
rly which his conquests were made were almost entirely com- 


| _ posed of the so-called “ heretics.”” Tvrtko’s reign was dis- 
sle. }, tinguished by wisdom and tolerance—even that rarity in 
those days, religious tolerance—and his country enjoyed a 





a | span of progress and prosperity under his rule. The Bogomils 
hu- flourished exceedingly, and for a period were a recognised 
vas} Power in the land. ; 

ad. Tvrtko I next became discontented with his ‘ Coast- 
ger j land.” He realised that the prosperity and wealth of Ragusa 
elp | and other Dalmatian cities were due to their seaboard trade, 


the bulk of which was with the Republic of Venice, and he 


le), | ; : “wade - 
) ' was anxious to derive similar benefits for the Bosnians. 
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The mouth of the Narenta, however, sandy, low-lying and 
subject to malaria (as it still is), afforded no harbour for 
shipping, and it was apparent to him that no development of 
it would offer a satisfactory solution to the problem he faced 
of the lack of an essential base for trading purposes. 

In addition to this, Tvrtko was a visionary. The exten- 
sion of power, and all it means, may have been, and probably 
was, a great deal in his mind—for “ power will intoxicate the 
best hearts, as wine the strongest heads ’”—but he was at 
root what might be described as an intensely “ national ” 
Slav. And because he had a predominating regard for racial 
cohesion, he conceived the idea of a united land of southern 
Slavs. To have accomplished this would have been a tre- 
mendous achievement, but Tvrtko I was nearly 600 years 
ahead of time for the successful realisation of such ideals. 
He goes down in the annals of Balkan history, however, as 
the first Slav to attempt to form a Yugoslavian (“‘ yugo ” 
or “‘jugo’’ means south) kingdom, and before he died he 
went a long way towards the accomplishment of his 
ambition. 

Tvrtko’s thoughts therefore must often have gone towards 
a wholesale conquest of the Dalmatian and Croatian coast ; 
he had the Bogomils behind him and was in a strong position. 
But any concrete aims he may have had were delayed by the 
Turkish invasion of Serbia. He at least of the Balkan rulers 
understood the danger of the rising Turkish power, and he 
sent contingents of his Bogomilian troops to the Serbians’ 
aid against the Islamic invaders. Unfortunately his help 
was of no avail, and after the tragic and far-reaching Battle 
of Kossovo in 1389 his interest again turned westwards to the 
coast. He was enabled to do this as Turkey was too 
occupied with conflicts in her Asiatic dominions immediately 
to follow up the success she had gained over the Serbs. 

In 1390 Tvrtko I secured the submission of Spalato, Trau 
and other Dalmatian cities, and boldly assumed the addi- 
tional title of “‘ King of Dalmatia and Croatia ’’—a title 
which had hitherto belonged to the kings of Hungary for 
nearly 300 years. He died in the following year before he 
could consolidate his triumphs, however, and so his brief 
attempt to unite the Southern Slavs failed. 

At the time of his death the Bogomils were at the height 
of their power, unpersecuted and undisturbed, but their 
position rapidly became insecure again. Without a strong 
leader Bosnia fell into a state of pitiable confusion; the 
country became a prey to warring factions among the nobles, 
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' and it was an easy matter for Hungary to step in and gain 
' ascendency over the whole of them. 


The Hungarians were thus able once more to wage war 
against the “ heretics.”” The dreaded Inquisition, with its 
torture and butchery, forced large numbers of Bogomils to 
fly for their lives. Some flew to nearby Herzegovina, where 
they found refuge under the sympathetic Duke of St Sava. 
Others managed to reach more distant lands, where their 
puritanical lives and abhorrence of the practices of the 
Orthodox Church undoubtedly helped sow the seeds of the 
coming Reformation. 

For a while Bosnia and the Bogomils were under the heel 
of the Roman Catholic conqueror. Arthur J. Evans, a writer 
and traveller of the last century, states that during this time 


‘** sometimes the monks condescended to work miracles 
to forward the work of conversion. One, while address- 
ing a congregation of heretics ‘ stepped,’ we are assured, 
‘into a large fire, and with great hilarity stood in the 
middie of the flames while he recited the fiftieth Psalm.’ 
We hardly need further assurance that many were 
turned from the error of their ways by miracles like 
these, especially when it is remembered that the 
heretics had the alternative of repenting, or repeating 
the experiment.” 


During the early fifteenth century there was no one 
capable of arresting the slow descent of Bosnian prestige, 
and the threat of a Turkish invasion was ever ominous. The 
Crescent was merely biding its time. 

In 1421 Tvrtko IL asserted his right to his father’s throne, 
and the Bogomils grew to be a strong, religious force again. 
Unfortunately, Tvrtko II lacked his father’s sterling quali- 
ties. He became involved in profitless conflicts with his own 
followers, and they in turn wrangled amongst themselves— 
 quales sunt summi civitatis viri talis est civitas.’ In so 
doing they allowed the Turks to increase their encroachment 
on the country. 

In 1444 Tvrtko II was succeeded by Stephen Thomas 
who, greatly perturbed at the situation, threw himself into 
the arms of the Hungarian, John Hunyady, then the rock of 
Christendom’s defence against the Turks. In the belief that 
Bosnia’s hope of rescue from the Turkish grip lay in the west, 
Stephen Thomas turned away from the Bogomils, who were 
at their strongest since the beginning of the century, and 
accepted Roman Catholicism. He subsequently made the 


VoLt. XXXIX. No. 2. i 
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fatal mistake of persecuting his former co-religionists and 
thereby greatly increased internal disintegration as well as 
alienating the backbone of his support against the enemy at 
his gates. 

By 1453, just when all the Christian forces should have 
been united against the coming Mohammedan invasion, they 
were the least prepared and organised. Vukéi¢, a Herze- 
govinan noble, whose daughter Catherine had married 
Stephen Thomas, was involved in war with Ragusa. 
Hunyady’s death left Bosnia almost defenceless, and the 
accession of the vigorous Mohammed II as Sultan of Turkey 
increased the danger. Serbia could hardly call its soul its 
own. In 1439 the Serbian ruler had been expelled by the 
Turks, but with Hungarian assistance had recovered his 
dominions in 1443. In the following year, however, the 
Turks triumphed again, and at Varna laid the foundation 
stone of Turkish predominance in the Balkans. In 1456 
Stephen Thomas seized a large section of Serbian territory 
from the Turks, and in 1458, with the active approval of 
Hungary, his son Stephen succeeded (rather precariously, 
no doubt) as despot of Serbia. 

Two years later the Turks again overran Serbia. No 
Slav counter-stroke was successful, and amidst all the 
turmoil Stephen Thomas died in 1461. His son Tomasevié¢, 
relying on help from Hungary, bravely refused tribute to 
the Sultan. Thereupon Mohammed II in 1463 invaded 
Bosnia in person; King Tomasevié was captured by 
treachery, and executed on a hill near the fortress of Jajce, 
and with very little bloodshed the Sultan was enabled to 
reduce the country to a Turkish province. 

The Kingdom of Bosnia was at an end, but the manner of 
its passing was an even greater tragedy. Very little resistance 
was offered to the hordes of Islam ; whole towns and villages 
accepted their conquerors with the silence of apathy. By the 
Bogomils, who still constituted the majority of the Bosnians, 
they were almost welcomed. Weakened by lack of official 
support, their strongest leaders scattered, persecuted by 
fellow countryman and foreigner alike, the spirit of the 
Bogomils was at last broken. There can be no disguising the 
unpalatable fact that this ascetic, puritanical sect threw 
themselves on the mercy of the Turks—in some cases had 
even sent imploring appeals to them to hasten their conquest 
—because they despairingly hoped that their lives under 
Mohammedanism would be more endurable than they had 
previously been under a Christian régime. 
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Finding some similarity between their own faith and 
Islam, particularly in the emphasis of the Unity of God as 
against the (to them) mistaken conception of the Christian 
Trinity, most of the Bogomils willingly accepted the Turkish 
creed. In this manner they submerged (fortunately not for 
all time) their Slav origin under the yoke of Turkey, and an 
Islamic Bosnian people arose which, while they accepted the 
outward customs of Constantinople, still retained many of 
their own ideas and practices. The Orthodox Church, now 
in its turn insulted when not actually persecuted, barely 
survived and then only in secret. Bosnia, which had once 
been one of the greatest enemies of Mohammedanism, came 
eventually to be—and still is—one of the strongholds of 
orthodox Islam. 

Bosnia is, so to speak, a Mohammedan isle set in a 
Christian sea. Veiled women in shapeless garments move 
silently along; grey-bearded, Turkishly-attired old men in 
turbans, and younger and more emancipated Moslems with 
fezzes, throng the streets and bazaars. Similar scenes extend 
well into neighbouring Herzegovina. 

Of these dead and gone Bogomils, not much visual 
evidence is left. Very little literature has survived ; large, 
rectangular gravestones are scattered here and there (a very 
fine specimen, entirely covered with mystic signs and 
emblems, the meaning of which is buried in obscurity, is to 
be seen in the garden at the back of the National Museum, 
Sarajevo) ; and legendary hiding-places in rocks and caverns 
are surmised. A notable one is at Jajce (locally called “ The 
Catacombs ”’) which is deep down in the earth, and shut in 
by a huge stone. 

But ‘perhaps the strangest legacy of all lies in the fact 
that in a village near Sarajevo, and possibly in even remoter 
hamlets in different parts of the Balkans, isolated groups of 
families can still be found who call themselves Bogomili. A 
few more generations, and undoubtedly Bogomilism will in 
very truth be extinct. And then, which will win those last 
devotees of a not unworthy faith—for, as Thomas 4 Kempis 
said, ‘“* Purity and simplicity are the two wings with which 
man soars above the earth and all temporary nature ’’—the 


Crescent, or the Cross ? 
LILIAN F. GRAY. 
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ART. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES OF A PAINTER. 
HAROLD SPEED, R.P. 


WHEN art presents reality I like it. When it is not con- 
cerned with this, but indulges in whimsical self-centred 
expression, unconnected with the reality in, and through, 
all things, I call it nonsense art. However amusing this 
may be, I dislike it as genuine art. 

Unfortunately, reality and realism are associated in the 
popular mind with the physical world, and I am likely to be 
misunderstood. 

Having always had a passion for the real, I have followed 
with interest the recent brilliant researches of science to see 
what evidence it had to offer of the reality of physical things, 
but without much satisfaction ; while all the time instinc- 
tively conscious of something real at the core of my being 
athirst for, and recognising reality. There is a thrill about 
it which is unmistakable, no argument is needed or listened 
to when it is experienced. 

By reality I mean what is permanent and indestructible. 
Anything else must have a beginning and an end; and 
although millions of years be the period of its existence, 
it is ephemeral, not real. 

The mind finds permanent things in this abstract realm. 
The principles of mathematics—twice two are four for 
instance—are true anywhere and always. The principles of 
logic and right reasoning are also of this everlasting order. 
But these are abstract permanents, cold and impersonal. 
What I thirst for is the permanently real, something embrac- 
ing my very being. If I do not find this in science, where do 
I find it ? 

Where do I find the reality of my friends? In the 
scientific analysis of their bodies, in the sum total of carbon, 
188 
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hydrogen, oxygen, etc., of which they are composed. No. 
That analysis would be the same when they were dead, 
provided the process of change we call decay had not yet 
commenced. The reality of you is what I instinctively feel 
shining in your face and every movement; that which is 
the centre controlling and holding together all the com- 
plicated organisation which is your live body; and which 
at death departs, but leaves the body intact as far as its 
physical elements go. 

There is not space to go much into the question of what 
is real in the physical world. I have tried to do this in a 
book explaining my view for those interested in the nature of 
art. It is of the same order of reality as the you in you that 
one instinctively perceives and yet cannot pin down in phy- 
sical analysis. Perhaps I might be allowed to illustrate this in 


on- the case of water, which may be taken as a type of physical 
‘ed things. We all know it and what it means to us in nature ; 
th, the delight its ever-changing aspects give, like the expression 
his | ona beautiful face—‘ laughing water ” as the Redskins say. 


What has science to tell us about it ? H,O, two atoms of 
he [| hydrogen evolving with one of oxygen. But if you take this 
be | proportion of hydrogen and oxygen and put them in a bottle 
you will not have water. Controlling centres have to arrive 
and take charge of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen, 
organising a sort of rhythmic dance, a certain order of 
movement, before water is produced with all the character- 
istics that we know so well. Somewhat as the centre which 
is you takes charge of the physical elements of your body; 
without which it is a corpse, and as unlike you, as hydrogen 
and oxygen, without the centres of control, is unlike water. 

Thus we see that there is a centre of being which is you, 
and a centre of being which is water ; and these centres are 
the real you and the real water. As I see it, the whole 
universe, from the quantum to man, is made up of a multi- 
tudinous aggregate of such centres controlling activity. 

In order to function regularly from one end to the other, 
as we know it does, the universe must be controlled by central 
authority; otherwise, like the universe of physical elements 
which is your body, uncontrolled by the centre which is you, 
it would be dead and inert. In the same way that there 











C- : must be a centre of being to produce the unified organisation 
lo i which is your body, so there must be a centre of all Being 

to produce the unity of organisation such as we find in the 
he f) universe. 





1 What is the Good of Art ? Allen and Unwin. 
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The artist in us is instinctively conscious of this live 
presence animating the face of nature, as we are aware of it in 
our friends, animating their faces. And this reality expressed 
in art is what I like. Humanity in its upward struggle has 
to a large extent neglected this aspect of the world in favour 
of practical considerations directly connected with survival. 
The everyday vision we have all acquired takes little note 
of anything but what serves our convenience. As a 100 per 
cent business man might be solely concerned with the 
practical functioning of his subordinates and oblivious to 
the reality of being in each of them. 

Thus the ordinary vision of the world, as solids in space 
performing certain functions that have to be engineered for 
useful purposes, has grown up. This is popularly supposed 
to be the realistic view. But it is not so, any more than the 
view of our 100 per cent business man of his office staff as 
practical functioning units is the true realistic view. 

But quite apart from the considerations of this everyday 
vision, the world presents us with a visual music, a language 
of form, tone and colour unconnected with intellectual or 
practical concerns. A language of feeling that must be lived 
to be known and realised in your very being. This language 
of form, tone and colour, the mind can only deal with by 
reducing it to a sort of geometry—which is form presented 
as an intellectual idea illustrated by diagrams. Such 
diagrams are now sometimes exhibited as advanced abstract 
art. But in reality, when felt, form is something quite 
apart from intellectual understanding. When we come 
across terms of this language rightly co-ordinated, whether 
in a piece of pottery, a pattern design, architecture, sculpture 
painting, or any other work of art, those with the capacity 
to respond recognise significance, and are moved to that 
state of permanent values we call beauty. 

It is their participation in this realm of permanent values 
that enables us to appreciate works of art of all times and 
peoples, however remote. In the same way that we can 
understand the written records of ancient times, because 
their thought conforms to the permanent principles of logic 
and right reasoning that are innate in us to-day, so the 
expression of felt knowledge expressed in their art is coherent 
to us, because it conforms to the universal of right feeling, 
in tune with which alone is it of permanent significance. 

If self-centred waywardness, recognising no true formative 
influence dominating Nature’s appearances, such as under 
the name of originality, is now lauded and encouraged by 
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certain writers of chatty columns for the press called art 
critics, if such triviality had been indulged in by, say, 
ancient Chinese painters, what significance would their work 
have for us to-day? As it is, being in tune with what they 
call ‘“‘the Téo’’—the rhythmic spirit in and through all 
things that sustains existence, and which pulsates in us all 
ways—their work still greets us with its perennial freshness 
and fragrance. 

Seeing that this language of feeling is derived from the 
same visual material as the everyday familiar view, the 
ordinary man can generally make out something of what 
he has been in the habit of looking out for in nature, in the 
pictures of an artist. Although he is generally a bit puzzled 
about it. What he sees is the same visual matter as the 
artist, only he is accustomed to interpret it differently for 
practical reasons. 

But in the nineteenth century this ordinary vision was, 
I am afraid, definitely supplied by artists and even encouraged 
by the great authority of Ruskin. 

What Nature has to say to us of the heart of reality in 
the world by the language of feeling is only slowly being 
revealed, and has a long way to go yet. What I like about 
art is the revelation it gives, the vision of the underlying 
reality that great works of art open up; stimulating one 
to expand appreciation and start along new lines of corre- 
spondence with nature. Every great work of art is the 
embodiment of a higher state of being realised by the artist 
and conveyed directly-by his work to those capable of rising 
to a similar state, without having to pass through an abstract 
realm of concepts and thought correspondence. Except in 
the case of Poetry which, in expressing feeling, labours under 
the disadvantage of having to use words already associated 
with concept meanings, as its medium of expression. If at 
first incapable of rising completely to the state of Being 
expressed in a work of art, one may get part of the way, and 
be led by degrees to fuller appreciation ; provided the door 
upwards is kept open by reverence. When one fully responds 
and one’s state is on a level with that of some great artist, 
the truth of the opening lines of Keats’ Endymion, “* A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever,” is realised and one recognises a 
realm of permanent values. 

What I dislike in art is ‘* Fashion,” the titillation of the 
senses by shallow ephemeral sensations unconnected with 
permanent values—with true reality. Some moderns make 
a point of denying any universal order of feeling, any centre 
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of all Being expressed in Nature, and set up in self-centred 
isolation, a God unto themselves, demanding that their 
work be judged solely by their own self-appointed standards, 
It is true all expression which is art comes by way of the 
personal self ; but it is poor stuff if it originates there. True 
genius taps sources higher than itself; out of touch with 
which, in self-centred isolation, it is effete. In painting as 
in the art of life, he that would save his self must lose it. 

It is, I think, the non-recognition of a universal of selfs, 
a centre of all Being, and the setting up of the individual as 
a self-centred creator in his own right, that divides many 
who call themselves “‘ modern” from those who reverence in 
nature and traditional art a universal of feeling; whom the 
‘‘moderns”’ are pleased to dismiss as ‘‘ the academic.” 

Because in the nineteenth century the so-called realistic 
schools copied Nature without vision, ‘‘ sat on the piano,” 
as Whistler expressed it, we have now to suffer the other 
extreme of those who discard the piano altogether and make 
funny noises of their own devising. But all this nonsense 
art is ephemeral and will soon pass; while the permanent 
values, the real element in art is always fresh. 


HAROLD SPEED. 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 





THE PHRASE AND THE SPIRIT. 
W. J. BLYTON. 


It would be hard to over-estimate the singular power of the 
word, that is the apt and vivid expression of poet, psalmist, 
_ dramatist, or prophet, to transform daily human experience 
—and therefore character—and therefore destiny. ‘‘ What!” 
_ the ill-named practical person might demand, “7s there in a 
‘mere’ word or collocation of words to alter, and to alter 
_ absolutely, ‘ hard facts,’ and a set of stubborn personal 
- conditions?” Yes, it has this astonishing power, whether we 
call the process of it magic, or divine grace, or a psychological 
law ! 

The reason surely is that man is essentially a dramatic 
creature, and is so because he is self-aware ; and in the many 
passages of life, must needs see himself, and see also some 
representative or symbolic meaning in whatever he happens 
to be undergoing or overcoming. From the more developed 
types which take to themselves some great elucidatory 
example or text, to the simpler types who have reached the 
“ slogan ” stage, this projection of one’s private lot into the 
larger category of an idea, a class, or a part in a greater 
drama, is a universal human habit of mind. It may sound 
non-rational, but it is finely true, that to give a man a worthy 
or bracing image under which to think of himself and his 
troubles, is to fortify him, to interpret the dull, the confused, 
or the equivocal things that happen to him. Thus, a meta- 
phor from St Paul, a flashing phrase from Shakespeare, a 
verse of Browning or Tennyson, may in sober fact change 
the iron and low-content ore of existence into tempered and 
shaped metal. 

In a way Dr Johnson was not extravagant when he said 
that there is as much difference between a lettered and an 
unlettered man as there is between the living and the dead. 
The man in whose head there run echoes of scripture, poetry, 
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‘ 


and inspired pensees or maxims—or even just gems of con-|) 
densed description—breathes a new air. He really and truly | 


sees more; sees more in the world-pageant, more in the 


buffets or situations of life, more in his own mind-world, | 


What I am here setting out is indeed much more practical 
and substantial than volumes of the meaner Poor Richard 
philosophy which so describes itself. 

Several homely examples, verifiable by any reader in an 
instant as he reads these lines, will set all doubts on the 
matter to rest. Suppose that I feel dynamic with energy, 
goodwill, and ability, but that opportunity to serve my time 
seems never to come my way. It is natural to chafe and 
protest ; it is all too possible to waste precious tissue in 
rebellion, or take false or hasty measures. Now call in the 
reserve control of some memorable saying which explains 
and ennobles precisely such a “ frustration.””> And merely 
to choose one, take Milton’s majestic calming reproof to his 
own similar impatience : 


They also serve, who only stand and wait. 


Coming where it does, as culmination of a sonnet wherein 
each word has a Roman dignity with a Christian light, that line 
brings “‘ calm of mind, all passion spent.” One is reconciled. 
If you give it a chance, you are clothed again and in a 
right mind. The fever departs. I need not labour the fact 
that the Bible is a storehouse of such solving statements— 
immortalities that (in Keats’s phrase) ‘‘ add a precious seeing 
to the eye.” On this very plight, of being obscure and 
apparently unnoticed and unwanted, there are such pro- 
fundities as ‘‘God, who comforteth the lowly”; and 
*“* Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them not”; 
and ‘“* He that believeth shall not make haste’”’; and “I 
know both to abound and to want, to be rich and to be 
poor”’; and “ Fear not, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows’”’; and ‘‘ He leadeth me beside still waters.” I 
say these great summaries of experience, warmed by know- 
ledge, are a sovereign power. They are the gold standard 
of the intellect. 

Or a familiar instance. Gissing once passed a night in a 
little market town, and going to bed early, was presently 
awakened by he knew not what. In the darkness there 
seemed a sort of music, and, as his brain cleared, he was 
aware of the soft chiming of church bells. 


‘“*I struck a light,’ he says, ‘“‘ and looked at my 
watch. Midnight. Then a glow came over me. ‘ We 
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have heard the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow!’ 
Never till then had J heard them. And the town in 
which I slept was Evesham, but a few miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon. What if those midnight bells had 
been to me but as any other, and I had reviled them for 
breaking my sleep ? ”’ 


Hundreds of places, without a doubt, owe their charm 
and interest almost wholly to some literary allusion to them, 
in poem, history, fiction, or folk-song. Their reality, there- 


fore, is of the mind. They are nothing, per se, in drab space 


and time ; they are endenizened in the country of the spirit. 
In the youthful days when I knew Lincolnshire but not 
Tennyson, that shire, except for its wonderful Minster in its 
county capital, was prosaic; but later acquaintance with 
the poems turned flat Mablethorpe sands into a subtly 
visionary territory of romance, and the dykes and ‘“ wide 
enormous marsh ”’ in his Ode to Memory, the “ long fields of 
barley and of rye that clothe the wold and meet the sky,” 
and ‘‘ the long dun wolds ribbed with snow ” promoted all 
that region to another order of reality. The Wessex of 
Hardy is much more (in the sense of having more imaginative 
appeal) than the West Country observed by the matter-of- 
“fact” railway or motor-bus passenger. And it is all due 
to the potency of “‘ the word.” 

It was an instinctive understanding of this creative extra 
in the human make-up which led Nelson to ask his men, 
faced with the need of a supreme effort, not to “do their 
best ” or any other such abstraction, but ‘“‘ England expects 
...” So with Henry before Harfleur: “ God for England, 
Harry, and St George.” We are, in short, creatures of the 
image and the imagination; and that is a higher level of 
activity than the bare process of intellect. It may be 
doubted whether there is any such thing as “ image-less 
thinking ” or even word-less thinking. Word and metaphor 
are employed by the consciousness, sometimes unawares. 
Precepts and Commandments were not enough for mankind 
in its religious history; even Beatitudes were not enough : 
sO we were given an image—“ the Image of the Invisible 
ol Christ, as Horace Bushnell has said, is God’s meta- 
phor. 

The bare bones of our hourly experience, taken apart 
from the interpreting phrase, have nothing to say to the soul 
of man. Hence boredom, fatigue, cynicism, defeatism, and 
the thousand ills men are subject to when penned in the 
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narrow fold of the ego and its ignorance. The ego is 
insufficient to itself. It and its actions and reactions 
positively require translation ; and the wish to see ourselves 
dramatised—stationed, given a réle of value—is no idle 
romanticism, but an effect of the higher reason in each of 
us, which infers that in fact we are, if we could but know it, 
walkers-on in a great Drama. It is realism, not sentiment. 
It is not the indulgence of a day-dream, but a seeking for a 
significant order and our place in it. In prophecy, gospel, 
parable, allegory, proverb, poem and drama, the amorphous 
mass of passing mood and event is intelligised and reduced 


to Law. The wakeful mind cannot be satisfied till it knows | 


something of the supreme Dramatist’s meaning, and has an 
acceptable idea of its own function and place in the tremen- 
dous movement. Here the poet, the parablist, the prophet 
or the imaginative philosopher is indeed a Maker. Above 
the world of sensation, triviality, and equivocal perplexing 
things of detail trodden by hidebound humanity, he builds 
that mind-world, that very substantial idea-world, which is 
more the native air of the maturer, reflecting mind. Why 
do people put themselves about to hear the song of the 
nightingale? One may hold the private opinion that, 
instrinsically, its notes are no more evocative than those of 
the blackbird, the lark, or (as I know by daily experiment) 
of robins. But I am none the less thrall, with others, to the 


eternised the voice of old, and Milton placed it in his wonder- 


ful nocturne in Paradise, and Keats and Arnold and Swin- | 


burne have given it an abiding place in the poet’s world— 
z.e. your intenser world and mine—and carry us above this 
idle, pedestrian present. What would honey be to many, if 
they knew nothing of ‘“‘ the land flowing with milk and 
honey,” of Hybla or Hymettus, or of certain lines of Virgil ? 

These facts (hard facts I will call them, for the benefit of 
the professionally plain man) have a decided bearing upon 
the art of homiletics, and upon the religious life, and con- 
version. For we personally live far more in thought than in 
raw, untreated sense-experience. What moves the will is the 
idea of things felt, not the mere sense-stimuli. Hence we are 
more influenced by the ideal Image of ourselves pictured by 
preaching, by philosophy or poetry—or by others’ comment— 
than by one’s naked private experience. Thus, inform a 
man of his original dignity, of his greater affinities, and his 
‘“‘ sublime dependences,” and a primary blow is struck for 
constructive and moral living. He is furnished with a 
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concept of man, and inclusively of himself. It matters 


more enterprising type of ape ; as a mind or as an economic 
function; as a candidate for further life, or as a transient 
effect of germ-plasm. MHalf the secret of inspiring men 
consists in these primary concepts and in establishing them 
as the premises of thought and action. Take Hamlet’s 
remarkable panegyric (quite in the Renascence vein) of Man, 
and it will be seen that such a catalogue of attributes has an 
intellectually exhilarating and challenging effect upon the 
hearer; though Christian philosophy would enter several 
wise cautions about it. 

In the past, many an impoverished version of Christianity 
has been preached on coldly ethical grounds, or negatively 
from the motive of fear of consequences. Increasingly the 


| best teachers however have seen the better way again—the 
_ way of St John and St Paul. And what is their method ? 


As it seems to me, it consists largely in presenting to men the 
finer image of what they are, ought to be, and may become. 
With an inspired command of the suggesting, liberating word, 
they commend this better portrait of us to us. “ Brethren,” 
says St John, awed by his own realisation of the clue to our 
nature, ‘‘ now are we the sons of God—and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.’’ The sentence opens up the deeps 
of Possibility to the higher imagination; and this is the 
supreme form of evangelism. St Paul also, similarly, 
persuades the attentive, sensitive hearer into the higher, 
filial attitude of mind; and thereby one-half—the human 
side—of conversion and conviction is begun. I say the 
human side because there is a Divine term in the relation 
which is closed to our observation and analysis. Our 
business in practice is with the creaturely end of the process 
which we can in some measure understand and control. And 
for this, the main thing necessary is just sympathetic hearing 
and reading, a free appropriation of the promises and 
privileges expressed, an act of interior identification with 
them not essentially dissimilar from that which we give to 
some striking or attractive figure in a great epic or story. 
The reader or hearer, in doing this, is performing a perfectly 
legitimate transposition of himself into the position named 
by the apostles of the Good News. Let us give at least the 
same vivid assent of feeling and will to the declarers of the 
Faith that we do to poet or novelist or playwright. Or, when 
the political speaker in open meeting calls us “ free citizens ”’ 
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or “ responsible burghers ” or subjects of a great Common- 
wealth, we instantly assimilate these descriptions of our- 
selves as fact ; we not only hear them, we assume them and 
we consciously feel them. Nothing more than that is needed, 
in the beginning, in the auditor confronted by the tidings of 
Revelation. It is a specious modesty which would hold the 
mind back from these offers and prospects on the supposition 
that they are not directly meant for us. Logically, there 
should be no more difficulty in accepting the statement of 
our potential, intended spiritual status than we find in 
accepting the civic or political standing which the statesman 
and the newspaper habitually ascribe to us. While pre- 
sumption is a peril to be guarded against, it is not the 
religious risk attending the majority of souls in our modern 
world: rather is the danger the referring-back of the 
message altogether, or, in hearing it, a defect of frank and 
vigorous appropriation. This is where the writers in our 
supreme spiritual classic, the New Testament—and in large 
degree the Psalmist, and in parts the prophets—use so 
wonderfully the suggestive power of the word to the not-yet- 
Christian. As in ordinary life a man or woman who is 
habitually addressed with the forms of respect and affection 
tends to become respectable, self-respecting, and amiable— 
so here. Those first letters written to the first groups of 


believers, with doubtless sympathisers, of imperfect instruc- | 


tion, affirmed such things as: ‘* Ye are temples of the living 
God ”’—“ ye are his building, his husbandry,” and so forth. 
These are in the vital sphere of statements which become true 
in proportion as they are received and welcomed. As cold 
matter of fact, they might not have been 100 per cent 
accurate description before the splendid claim was made for 
the assembled members of the church. But they were 
prophecies fulfilled at the moment of believing by the warm 
heart and the good will. 

That is what is meant here by the power of the expressive 
word uttered to the hospitable mind capable of any emulous 
or kindling mood. Statements create facts. Words cause a 
state of soul ; that state, frequent or habitual enough, makes 
character ; and that, in turn, means salvation or its opposite. 
People find no difficulty in kindling to Elizabeth’s Armada 
speech to her subjects of London ; to Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech; to the heroic note in Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, to the thoughts of Coriolanus, Henry or Othello ; to 
some grandeur of national pageantry, or ritual; and to 
many kindred things. For nearly everyone, on some level 
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more or less high, is poetical. This, as Hazlitt shrewdly 
pointed out, is what keeps the million alive, one way or 
another. Man does not live by bread alone, and the same 
remains just as true when you have added butter, and 
preserves. But if this emotional nimbus is the life of our life, 
and if people are capable of the above reactions (patriotic, 
esthetic, moral, militant or what not)—then they prove 
themselves creatures of vision, non-utilitarian, ‘‘ deep-sea 
creatures,” and by implication prove that they can also 
make their own this other genuine and moving experience— 
that blend of admiration, gratitude, dependence, love and 
lively hope which connotes religion. Let anyone read 
deliberately for himself, or hear some fine reader pronounce 
for him, the opening verses of Hebrews, the dazzling first 
chapter of Colossians (from v. 12) to the fifteenth verse of the 
second chapter; and the high-water-mark of all Christian 
doctrinal utterance, the first three chapters of Ephesians— 
like a long procession of stirring trophies and revealing words, 
the very charter of a would-be Christian’s life. A person 


' really reading these triumphs is caught up in the movement, . 
_ and for the time becomes one with its height and momentum : 


you would suppose it impossible ever again to be feeble, 
mean, or despondent in outlook. And in fact, such words 
create things; they are germinal and seminal. That is, 
they alter the hearer or reader, as a wonderful vista will 
dilate and lift him. 

But in fact, thus to enter into the mind and moral rhythm 
of a Christian interpreter mediating the Spirit to us is to be 
a partaker of his experience, and therefore to some extent of 
his condition. Here no hard and fast lines can be drawn 
between admiration at the one end of the compass, and 
sanctity and salvation at the other: the first tends to, and 
shades into, the latter, if followed. We are sometimes wrong 
to assume that the latter must be either violent, occult, or 
difficult of its very nature, and do not see the element of the 
gradual and the natural which is in the supernatural. A 
man may begin to read the Bible through “ as literature,” 
and can get a very considerable distance through it on those 
terms, enjoying its rhythm, its narrative power, and its 
august simplicities. But I defy him to read much of the 
Gospels and Epistles without being surprised above that 
esthetic, literary frame of mind. His spirit must catch a 
glow from this other non-earthly fire. And I would say— 
valuing literary rewards above many things—he will be 
making a marvellous exchange when he finds himself borne 
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out of the literary groove, and feels the words pulse instead 
with “‘ the powers of the world to come ”’ ; feels a verse or a 
passage come profoundly home to him as Augustine felt that | 


text in the African garden; and can feel, with Browning, 
“*I only knew He named my name.” 

If it is true—and it obviously is—that Dante, Milton, 
Scott, and all the world’s authors, only toiled and wrote at 
all in the hope of being read and taken to thousands of 
readers’ hearts whom they would never see, it is manifestly 
true, and more true, that the human channels of the eternal 


Gospel spoke—and speak—to us their unborn auditors with 
the earnest expectation and the yearning to be personally | 


appropriated, to have their words taken into the mental 
substance, and to have their diviner experiences repeated 
in and shared by us. This intimacy of approach, this 
willingness to re-live their experience, is a factor important 
in the attitude of the modern reader. No book at all, no 
work of art or philosophy of any kind, can have its perfect 
way with us if we do not give it its chance, by this initial 


a class, or were thinking not of me but of someone else in 
another age or place. There is none of this false separatism 
in the world of mind. In that realm of ideas, whatever we 
overhear is, ipso facto, meant for us—especially for us. Fit 
the cap, and then it is yours. If you relish Shakespeare, you 
are (to Shakespeare’s way of thinking, and also in sober fact) 
organic to Shakespeare, the complement of him, the reason 
why he conceived and worked at all. If you dwell lovingly 
on John and his rich insights into the secret of his Lord, it 
follows—and there is no escape or minimising possible—that 
you are so far his mental and spiritual brother, and so far a 
sharer of his vision. If you thrill to those great coherent 
ecstacies of Paul, to that extent you are a partaker of God 
with him. 
W. J. BLYTON. 


HartTLEY WINTNEY. 
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Ir in some far distant era “‘ the heavens were to pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements to melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also and the works that are therein ”’ being 
burnt up, would the purpose of God have been achieved if 
the world thus destroyed were in no way better than it is 


to-day ? Many changes would have taken place: doubtless 
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injustice would have assumed more comely forms, to render 
it tolerable to a changing social conscience. But would 
Christianity have proved itself a failure if at that distant 
date treachery and cruelty still walked the earth, and 
righteousness had gained no outward victory ? 

While the answers to this question vary, there are two 


| principal schools of thought. The triumph of the Kingdom 


of God, according to one view-point, is to be found in the 
continued loyalty of Christians, be they few or many. In 
the world in which they live spiritual values may, or may 
not, prevail; what is important is that Christians should 
“endure to the end.” Though tyranny triumphs and evil 
sways the lives of the people generally, the Christian victory 
is being won wherever men and women are found faithful. 
The Christian life is an adventure in a world controlled by 
the Powers of Darkness. To use Edwyn Bevan’s simile, 
human life is like passing through a thick platform. As a 
boring instrument penetrates a sheet of metal, so the soul of 
man must pierce its way through the layer of human 


| experience ; if it breaks in the process, there is a battle lost ; 


if it stands the test and emerges unbroken, there is a victory 
won. The supreme task of the Christian is to pass through 
the desolating curtain of human life with its innumerable 
temptations, preserving faith and courage; to change the 
picture he must strive to be found among those who, at the 
end, stand upon that “sea of glass mingled with fire,”’ 
201 
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joining in the unending tribute of the heavenly host. The 
passing of the centuries may witness changes for better or 
worse in the world, its institutions, standards, and manner 
of life ; yet since the world order is no more than the stage 
on which the drama of life is enacted, any changes to which 
it is subjected are relatively insignificant. Babylon may fall 
or may prove omnipotent; this is only of relative value: 
the Christian victory is pre-eminently one in the realm of the 
spirit. 

j The other school of thought, perhaps less prevalent in 
these days than formerly, anticipates that there will be an 
increasing revelation of the divine on the scene of world 
history. Even as the faithful in the times of Antiochus, 
encouraged themselves by the faith that after the creatures 
had been destroyed and their thrones cast down there would 
be led before the Ancient of Days one like unto a Son of Man, 
and as the Christians of the early centuries awaited the 
downfall of Babylon, so they seek to trace the conquest of 
the Kingdom in the spread of social justice, and the increasing 
triumph of right. The world will still remain a “‘ vale of soul 
making”; there will still be adequate spiritual adventure 
for those who live in it, but with the passing decades the 
world will become more responsive to the rule of God. There 
will be a gradual triumph, manifest in its traditions and 
institutions, of spiritual and moral values. Without falling 
into any easy Utopianism, such as Marxism offers, “‘ with its 
proletarian millenium which is more mythical than religious 
myth,” 1 without adopting any unqualified belief in progress, 
the advocates of this view-point feel that Christianity would 
be found a failure if the world of the future were no better 
than now. Their trust is not in the invasion of some final 
world order which will supplant the ruins of an exhausted 
universe. They are eager for progress in the existing order, 
and are not of those who wait,— 


Expecting calm the appointed hour, 
When Nature’s conflict o’er ; 

A new and better World shall rise, 
Where sin is known no more. 


There are, of course, intermediate schools of thought, and 
the varying views are to be found in the Church of England 
Commission’s Report on Doctrine, and in less measure in the 
Report of the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order. 
The divergences are still more apparent in the volume on 


1 J. A. Spender, The Governments of Mankind, p. 371. 
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The Kingdom of God and History which forms one of the 
series of publications of the Oxford Conference on Church, 
Community and State. If an attempt were to be made in this 
paper to discover from New Testament teaching which view- 
point is more in accord with the essential teachings of 
Christianity, little would be gained, because in the matter 
of interpretation no finality can be reached. 


TIME OF THE JUDGEMENT. 


In the Synoptic Gospels the Judgement always precedes 
the Reign of God, thus indicating that the Kingdom is pre- 
eminently an experience beyond this world. In the other 
New Testament writings the Kingdom of the Davidic Prince 
always precedes the Judgement, thus giving support for the 
contention that the Reign of God will be realised on earth. 
Kirsopp and Sylvia Lake are probably correct in asserting 
that the underlying idea in the original teaching about the 
Kingdom of God was not that of a different world, or of 
unending time, but a new period in which men will live in this 
present world, or, as we should say, on this present earth, but 
under new conditions from which all but-love has been 
eliminated. Therefore, although we can understand the 
impulse which led some great scholars of the Eastern Church 
to desire that the Apocalyptic passages had been left out of 
the Canon, apocalyptic is more than an unbased solace to a 
persecuted race. It is no mere fantasy founded on repressed 
feelings and passions. ‘“‘ It establishes the principle that the 
issue of the providential order of history lies in the unseen.” 4 
This conviction, rather than any particular interpretation of 
it, is our chief concern. While the task of interpreting the 
New Testament teaching is vitally important, yet, since there 
are so many divergent views, it seems wise to examine the 
teaching of history, and the conclusions thus reached may 
enable us to select from the New Testament teaching the 
interpretation most in accord with the tendencies of history. 

According to Bernheim and W. Bauer, “ History is the 
intellectual form in which a civilisation renders account to 
itself of its past.”” The significant phrase, ‘ intellectual 
form,” is chosen in order to admit the necessity that allow- 
ance should be made for the view-point of the writer. 

No one can investigate the past without drawing certain 
conclusions : the Catholic writer and the Communist writer, 
unless history is to be nothing more than a selection of facts, 

1 An Introduction to the New Testament, p. 204. 
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must be influenced by personal convictions. We know how 
national interests colour allinterpretations. “If Satan is the 
father of lies, patriotism is the mother.” 1 Then there are 
other writers to whom, as to Gildas, ‘‘ you go for history and 
get a sermon’’: as when we find Carlyle (according to 
Lowell) calling down fire from heaven but unable to lay his 
finger on the match box. Indeed, if two writers eminently 
equipped, so far as knowledge and power of research are 
concerned, were to try to write the records of the past without 
allowing any personal views to be expressed, their individual 
bias would be manifest in the facts which they select and in 
the space allotted to different incidents. We must thus 
admit that however desirable impartiality is, it cannot be 
attained. 


‘“* The philosopher should be impartial. Should be! 
But in mortal affairs there is a deep cleft between what 
is, and what should be, between the idea and its reality. 
Only God is absolutely impartial. Yes, but the striving 
for impartiality is still left for us.”’ 2 


There is much truth in the conclusion reached by Sir 
Arthur Helps : 


To us, my friend, the times that are gone by, 

Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven seals ; 
That which you call the spirit of ages past is 

But, in truth, the spirit of some few authors, 

In which those ages are beheld reflected, 

With what distortion, strange heaven only knows. 
History ! facts dramatised, say rather, action, plot, 
Sentiment, everything the writer’s own, 

As it best fits the web-work of his story, 

With here and there a solitary fact of consequence. 


The historian must accordingly have a view-point: on 
the other hand, he must strive as far as possible to prevent 
his account of the past from being influenced by the cravings 
for power or the known prejudices of the group to which he 
belongs. 

EVIDENCE OF ORDERED PROCESS. 


It may be asserted that the belief in ordered movement 
and progress arises from an intellectual bias. If so, the bias 
is not a religious one. French materialistic writers, such as 
Voltaire, had an almost fanatical belief in progress, although, 
as Morley points out, Rousseau did not accept this view- 


1K. E. Kellett, Aspects of History, p. 70. 
? Professor Taylor, Faith of a Moralist, ii, p. 827. 
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point. In Greek thought the emphasis was on cyclical 
ovements ; Plato gives no evidence of the conviction that 
he play of history is working out to an end in which its 
puthor takes a supreme interest ; nor does Thucydides see 
he struggle of which he is the historian as an act in a drama 
which has significance as a whole. Professor Burry asserts 
hat it was through “ failure of nerve” that the Greeks, 
ater the great disappointment of the Peloponnesian wars 
shook Athenian faith in life, developed more mystical ideas. 
litherto they were satisfied to regard everything as reverting 
0 the same point: cyclical theories of the universe had 
revailed. 

Yet if Greek thought did not read the conception of a 
purposive process, it is surprising to find how fully the idea 
as become part of the thought of our time. We may be less 
sure in our generation than Hegel was that “ history is the 
putobiography of God”; yet the argument he used asso- 
ciated with the phrase, “‘ die List der Vernunft ” (the cunning 
of Reason), presents its own challenge to those who strive to 
jnterpret the development of events without reference to a 
Divine purpose. 














? 


‘** Divine Providence,” wrote Hegel, “‘ may be said 
to stand to the World and its process in the capacity of 
absolute cunning. God lets men direct their particular 
passions and interests as they please ; but the result is 
the accomplishment of not their plans, but His, and these 
differ decidedly from the ends primarily sought by those 
whom He employs.” 





Even those who question whether there is behind events 
Divine purpose, are disposed to discover some plan being 
orked out in History. Voltaire and Rousseau and Marx 
ere as convinced as any Jewish prophet was, that the 

volume of world history was no mere record of events, 
hough Rousseau and Marx would each have strenuously 
ontroverted the other’s interpretation of the significance of 
world events. Marxism, for example, explains away the 
conception of the Absolute, which was essential to the 
Hegelian system, but there still remained the process at 
work in history. This process, to the Marxian, is as assuredly 
rooted in the nature of events as the conception of Islam is 
in Mohammedanism or of predetermination in Calvinism. 
Frederick Engels declared ! that the Hegelian conception of 


1 Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Philosophy, 
Hp. 98, 
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history, with its emphasis on process, was the direct theo. 
retical prerequisite for the new materialist outlook. Apa 

from the followers of Karl Marx, there are others who accept 
the concept of an ordered process in history and in nature 
without thereby committing themselves to a theistic origin 
for such an order. Professor Julian Huxley ! asserts that 
when we have eliminated the conception of God, there 
remains “‘ a reaction to the facts of destiny, a reaction in 
which there is a feeling of sacredness ”’ allied to what Otto 
implies in the term “ numinous.”’ 

Professor Whitehead and Professor Paul Elmer Moore 
reach a conclusion in some way similar. They assert that 
the universe and incidentally the events of world history 
have a rational meaning, but this rationality is communicated 
to it by a God who Himself is the non-rational ground of the 
universal rationality. What here concerns us is not the 
question whether order and process do not inevitably lead 
to the conviction that there is a God in Whom this originates 
and Who is rational and achieving a purpose. Those who 
like Professor Whitehead and Professor Paul Elmer Moore 
do not adopt the non-theistic position, occupy a positio 
quite as easily assailed as that of the Marxians; but it i 
significant that there is so much support from quarters s 
divergent for the conviction that in history a process 1 
operating. This does not, of course, mean that we are abl: 
from our knowledge to rule out the possibility of grea 
results following from insignificant actions which to ou 
minds seem beyond the operation of any universal purpos¢ 
as when Bertrand Russell suggests that if a certain Germam 
official had suffered from dyspepsia, Lenin would never have 
been permitted to go to Russia, or that the United States 
would still have been Spanish if Henry VIII had not fallen 
in love with Anne Boleyn. But behind even such events 
there is operative a world purpose. 

The term which may be regarded as most completely 
adequate to comprehend the above-mentioned views and 
also the convictions held by those who, like Hegel, speak of 
** the cunning of Reason ” and of those whose view of history 
starts from the foundation of Christian faith, is the ter 
used by Professor Croce. He speaks of the “ Highe 
Necessity ’’—“‘ necessity that transcends the individual, 
history that is stronger than we are.” 2.‘ Without such a 
idea,” he asserts, ‘‘ we could not understand history.”’ It is 


1 What Date I Think, p. 191. 
2 Logic of Events, p. 110. 
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not because of any religious bias that we discover progress 
in world events. There seems to be something at work in the 
world order of such a nature that, whatever our religious 
views may be, we must assert the operation of some ordered 
process. 


ORDERED PROCESS AND THE KINGDOM OF GoD. 
Edwyn Bevan distinguishes between 


““two regions of fact—that of inanimate nature, in 
which the universe appears wholly indifferent to values, 
and that of life which reaches its culmination in the 
spirit of man and shows a progressive apprehension of 
value as approximation is made in animal life to that 
culmination of the higher values being apprehended by 
the human spirit alone.” } 


It is questionable whether Bevan is justified in asserting that 
the world of inanimate nature is wholly indifferent to values. 
Even there we may trace the working of the principle which 
1% he deals with in his two chapters on “‘ The Wrath of God,”’ 
y but we are concerned only with the region of human life and 
‘— development. It must, of course, be remembered that 
| though the facts of the case were often to seem to lead to 
f another conclusion, we would still hold by faith, and, as 
Christians, would assert our conviction that there is a Divine 
' world order, but the actual facts are not so hostile to our 
{ hypothesis as some seem to imagine. 
If in this process God is at work, we should naturally be 


'@ able to detect in the process a result which we may regard as 


in accord with the Divine will. This will, however, be no 
easy task. Too easy an acceptance of the belief in such an 
ordered progress at once challenges contradiction. ‘‘ No 
careless attitude to tribulation,” 2 asserts Barth in com- 
menting on Romans viii. 18-25, “‘ can stand even before the 
® aching of a tooth, and still less before the brutal realities of 
birth, sickness and death, before the iron reality which 

governs the motions of the lives of men, and the stern 
destiny of nations.” ‘“* Christian Faith,” asserts Brunner, 
“is not faith in progress. It believes in crisis, in Judgement : 
only this is meant by hope, the end of this age.’’ Froude’s 
optimism in his Short Studies in Great Suljects ’’ ? led him to 

1 Symbolism and Belief, Edwyn Bevan, p. 382. 

2 Romans, p. 802. 

3 First Series, p. 21. 
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declare that “ in the long run it is well with the good : in the 
long run it is ill with the wicked. Justice and truth alone 
endure and live. Injustice and falsehood may be long lived, 
but doomsday comes at last to them.” John Morley 
trenchantly criticised these assertions. Across the centuries 
he hears “a doleful song steaming up, a lamentation, an 
ancient tale of woe. . . . History is a dizzy and unfathomable 
abyss. The only judgement is ‘ He that is unjust let him be 
unjust still: he that is filthy let him be filthy still’.”’ It is 
not surprising that at the moment we are ready to listen to 
John Morley, to Barth and to Brunner. Sometimes our state 
of mind determines our judgement. 


‘** What we are reading is, according to our moods, the 
march of history, the pageant, great events, the martyr- 
dom of man, the assent of man, a tale told by an idiot, 
a tragedy, a comedy, even a farce.” 1 


Humanity seems to be passing through an eclipse : but as in 
nature, all eclipses are temporary, so it may be now. 

Incidentally, we must be cautious before we assume that 
at the moment we are in what Tennyson described as “a 
vast eddy in the flow of onward time.”” It would be tempting 
to strive to predict what will be found to be the really 
significant events of the period in which we are living. 
Admittedly history is not a glorified ‘“‘ Who’s Who,” but how 
are we to assess the significance of Hitler, Einstein, or of 
Freud, ‘‘ The Columbus of the mind”? Is the rearrange- 
ment of Central Europe a forward move or a retrograde 
step? In the Far East what is more significant than the 
unlicensed barbarism of Japan or the consolidation, under 
threat from Japan, of one-quarter of the human race ? The 
truly significant events in any decade are not those which 
receive most public notice. Bismarck’s histories seemed all- 
important, but few believed that Karl Marx, “a petty man 
who did walk under his huge legs and peep about,”? 
would, in later days, be regarded as even more significant. 
Men like Alexander, Charlemagne, Marlborough, have altered 
maps; men like Augustine, Bernard, Luther, Wesley, have 
reconstructed ideals, impressed on humanity truths which 
have had an undying influence. 

If the results of the process are in accord with a divine 
will there should be apparent the safeguarding of certain 


1 J. A. Spender, The Governments of Mankind, p. 357. 
* Alban Goodier, History and Religion, p. 8. 
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values. Whatever our view-point we must establish agreed- 
upon standards, whereby we may judge the developments 
which have taken place and are at present in process. Even 
if we are of those who believe that 


‘* we must reckon with the end of the whole temporal 
form as we reckon with our own deeds, and that the 
hand of the clock of the world moves ceaselessly forward 
toward the stroke of twelve,”’ 4 


we are not engaged in a fruitless enterprise if we strive to 
discover standards by which we may at least judge the past. 
If one desired to elaborate these standards fully, one would 
require to include “ the litany of private virtues—modesty, 
humility, philanthropy, and forbearance,” and in the political 
realm the degree to which the principle, liberty and authority 
are combined. 

If we are right in discovering in the world-process the 
operation of a “ Higher Necessity,” we have not enough 
proof to affirm that this “ Higher Necessity ’’ inevitably 
conserves the values which we regard as Christian. On the 
other hand, history provides many indications of the power 


of these values to survive. There are divergencies of inter- 


pretation of apocalyptic and of the New Testament teaching 
generally, but those who regard the import of this teaching 
as pointing to a future realisation, in part at least, of men’s 
noblest hopes and aspirations, are not prevented by anything 
in history from cherishing these hopes. The hope will, of 
course, be held, not so much on the basis of proof from his- 
tory; in this matter we shall “‘ walk by faith, not by 
sight,” yet as the years draw nearer to whatever is 
involved in the prediction of an hour when “ the heavens 
pass away with a great noise and the elements melt with 
fervent heat,’’ we should expect to see in the life and 
thought of all nations a fuller expression of ethical values 
of a specifically Christian content than is at present revealed. 


““The world,” writes Middleton Murry, “ struggles 
ignorantly and desperately towards Christ. This is to 
me the meaning of history. Were I to read history 
otherwise, as I have striven to do, I should succumb to 
a final despair. Either Christ will triumph, or humanity 
be doomed.” ? 

ARCHIBALD CHISHOLM. 


' Karl Heim, The Evangelical Faith and the Thoughts of To-day, p. 77. 
* Heaven and Earth, p. 179. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee.—Vol. IV, pp. ix + 656 ; 
Vol. V, pp. vi-+ 712; Vol. VI, pp. vi + 683.—Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 19389.—£3 10s. Od. 


TueEse three volumes contain Parts IV-V of a work designed to 
consist of thirteen parts and attempting to give a synoptic view of 
the whole field of human history. The preceding volumes were 
devoted to an account of the main forces at work in the genesis and 
growth of the species of societies called civilisations. The units 
which Professor Toynbee undertakes to study are not the political 
aggregates with which we are now familiar but entities sufficiently 
self-contained in time and space to constitute each “ an intelligible 
field of study.”’ Of these he enumerates twenty-six of which sixteen 
are already dead. The fundamental causes of civilisation are found 
neither in inherent and unalterable racial qualities, nor in the action 
of the external environment, but in a creative response to challenges 
of various sorts which are examined in detail. The development of 
societies is shown to consist in increasing self-determination, in 
growing independence alike from the external environment and the 
stimulus of challenge from alien adversaries. The developed societies 
are those which are increasingly concerned with self-presented 
challenges which are fought out in the arena of the inner life. 

In the volumes now before us Professor Toynbee is concerned 
with the breakdown and disintegration of societies. As was to be 
expected, breakdown is interpreted as a failure in self-determination. 
It is not to be traced either to external violence or to a loss of com- 
mand over the environment or to any sort of inherent necessity. A 
wide survey shows, Professor Toynbee thinks, that the breakdown is 
always self-inflicted, that civilisations are “‘ betrayed by what is 
false within.” 

To understand the various forms which this loss of self-determina- 
tion takes it is necessary to revert to the account given in the previous 
volumes of the growth of civilisations. Growth was shown to be 
initiated by the creative efforts of a minority of individuals who 
succeed in imposing their vision upon the social mind or at least in 
calling into play the primitive impulses of imitation. In the phases 
of growth the relation between the gifted individuals and the rest of 
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society is one of challenge and response, each successful response 
acting as a challenge to further achievement. In the phases of 
decline and decay, on the other hand, there is a tendency for peoples 
to rest on their oars, to idolise their past achievements and to harden 
their institutions to the point at which they become intractable to 
the touch of new social forces. A breakdown occurs when ana- 
chronistic institutions are neither eliminated nor adjusted but given 
exaggerated strength by new social forces. ‘“‘ Enormities ” are then 
produced which culminate in the dislocation of the whole social 
structure. The institution of the City State, for example, was a 
creative solution of difficult political problems but came to act as 
an obstacle to further unification necessitated by changing economic 
circumstances. The result was the “‘ enormity ”’ of an agglomeration 
of states under the hegemony of a single state destined to prove 
unstable. Similarly, the modern totalitarian states are shown to be 
“ enormities ’’ produced by the effort to confine the forces set going 
by modern industrialism which are world wide in scope and power 
within the bounds of sovereign nation-states. In other cases societies 
break down because their leaders idolise an ephemeral technique. 
This is illustrated widely both from military and industrial history 
where disaster has often resulted from refusal to abandon or modify 
an obsolete technique. 

The process of disintegration which follows a breakdown is 
analysed in great detail by Professor Toynbee in the light of a very 
wide survey. He claims that in all the known cases certain common 
features can be discerned. The creative minority, which in the 
phases of growth provides stimulus and inspiration, gives place to a 
merely dominant minority which tries to retain by force a position 
it no longer merits. Its policy of repression produces schisms within 
the society. There arises an “internal proletariat ” which refuses 
to imitate or admire the ruling element and on the fringes of the 
society an external proletariat emerges which violently resists 
incorporation within it and eventually brings about its overthrow. 
In this sense the class struggle is a decisive factor in the history of 
civilisations. Professor Toynbee claims that the three groups into 
which a disintegrating society splits conform in their behaviour to a 
standard pattern and that the process of disintegration follows a 
regular rhythm. The dominant minority sets out on a career of 
expansion and may succeed in creating a universal state which, 
however, eventually proves to be ephemeral; the internal prole- 
tariat meets the growing repression by originating a “ higher 
religion ’? which aims at embodying itself in a universal church ; and 
the external proletariat uniformly creates war-bands, whose activities 
give rise to heroic ages and Vélkerwanderungen, and which, after 
living in precarious balance with the society on whose fringe it arises, 
eventually succeeds in bringing about its collapse. 

The outward sign of breakdown and disintegration is division 
and discord within the society. This may take the form of inter- 
necine war between the members of the society which exhausts its 
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energy and vitality. Toynbee claims that in fourteen out of the 
sixteen cases of known breakdown inter-state war has been the 
main line of suicidal activity. Even more characteristic of the 
breakdown of civilisations is the horizontal schism of the society 
into the three classes just referred to. The universal state which is 
the achievement of the dominant minority proves to be an illusory 


success; established by the sword it eventually perishes by the | 
sword. In our own Western Society internecine state war and class | 


war within are danger signals. True, it has not yet passed through 
the stage of the Universal State, but it may well be living through 
the “‘ time of troubles ” which, in Toynbee’s view, generally precedes 
the formation of such a state. In this case, the final blow may not 
be delivered by a barbarian coming from without but by the bar- 
barian within the gate, the war-bands which are now being recruited 
under our eyes in one country after another. Professor Toynbee 
does not, at this stage, attempt a final estimate of the chances of 
survival of Western civilisation. Nor does he here deal with the more 
difficult question of what is the ultimate outcome of these phases of 
integration and disintegration, which according to him civilisations 
tend to pass through. The answer to these questions raises the 
problem of the relation of societies, which have here been treated as 
independent fields of study, to one another, and the further problem 
of the destiny of universal churches in which the higher religions 
embody themselves. To these problems the rest of this enquiry is 
to be devoted. 

Such, in barest outline, is the theme which Professor Toynbee 
here develops with an unrivalled wealth of learning and an astonishing 
vitality of exposition. Students of comparative religion will be 
particularly interested in the account he gives of the schism within 
the soul which accompanies the social schisms characteristic of 
periods of disintegration and of the nature and function of the 
higher religions. The philosophic basis of Professor Toynbee’s work 
seems to be a form of Bergson’s theory of creative evolution. The 
élan vital finds expression in the work of creative individuals. To 
them is, indeed, ascribed a character almost mystical; they represent, 
in Bergson’s phrase, the emergence of a new species composed of a 
single individual. The relation to them of the other members of 
society is one of mechanical imitation. The causes of breakdown 
and disintegration are found ultimately in the relation between 
creativity and mechanism. The mechanical, in Bergson’s language, 
may turn against the mystical when creation gives place to mere 
imitative repetition and the achievements of the past come to 
constitute an obstacle to further achievement. Professor Toynbee 
also follows Bergson in drawing a sharp distinction between the 
morality of closed societies and the morality of open societies and, 
like him, he thinks that the transition from the one to the other can 
only be effected with the aid of a mystical religion. 

On the sociological side the problem of greatest interest concerns 
the validity of the generalisations which Professor Toynbee arrives 
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at on the basis of his empirical survey. This turns, I think, mainly 
on the accuracy of his enumeration of distinct societies, their 
delimitation in time and space and the definition of development 
and decay. Are all the societies which he enumerates really distinct 
and, if not, can the dissolution of some of them be considered sufficient 
basis for generalisation having predictive value in reference to all 
societies ? Is there in particular sufficient ground for asserting that 
of the ten societies alive to-day all, with the possible exception of 
Western civilisation, are already in process of breaking up, for 
asserting, for example, that societies like the Hindu, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, are facing annihilation or complete assimilation to the 
Western type? Perhaps Professor Toynbee is here a victim of the 
relativity of historical knowledge to which he himself draws attention 
in regarding expansion and the formation of universal states as a 
necessary sign of social disintegration. Is it not necessary to dis- 
tinguish between different types of expansion and different types 
of universal state ? No doubt, the fundamental concepts employed 
and the classification adopted will be further elucidated and tested 
in later volumes. These will be eagerly awaited by all those who 
realise the urgent need of our age for a new synthesis of social studies. 


Morris GINSBERG. 
ScHoo.t or Economics, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





Begin Here. A War-time Essay. By Dorothy Sayers.—London : 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1940.—Pp. 152.—6s. net. 


Tus book, written by an author who has established herself in 
public opinion in a wider range of literary composition than is 
common with most writers, has a significant message for the times 
in which we live. It is a brief but closely reasoned analysis less of 
the causes of the war than of the opportunities of reconstruction, 
national and international, that may be reasonably expected to 
grow out of it. The main theme of the argument, as, indeed, the title 
of the book indicates, is the necessity of preparing now for the 
problems with which Europe will be faced when the work of destruc- 
tion ceases and the work of construction begins. We are warned 
against any attempt to assess the nature of the problem that lies 
ahead of us in the light of past events as we cannot recapitulate the 
conditions that gave rise to them. “ There is no point, we are told, 
to which we can go back in history as the ultimate and indisputable 
beginning of misfortune.” No one will wish to dispute the principle 
that the “* have-beens ” of even recent history cannot form a fruitful 
or even feasible standpoint from which to construct the pattern of 
“things to come,’”’ or by which it can be shaped “ nearer to the 
heart’s desire ’’ than what has, in fact, resulted from them. Yet, in 
so far as no logical break can be made in history as an intelligible 
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** process ” and there is an immanent dialectic in things no less than 
in thought, it is doubtful if we can carry this principle as far as Miss 
Sayers would like us to do. It is true that we cannot “ re-establish 
things ” as they would have been if Versailles or Munich and the 
events associated with them “‘ had not happened.” Still, the very fact 
that they did happen constitutes a part of the pattern of “ things 
present ” with which we are called upon to deal. No international 
reconstruction is possible, short of going back to the status quo ante 
1914, unless we take the true measure of those cross-currents of 
international policy that grew out of Versailles and the spiritual 
and ideological tensions and stresses that a sense of its injustice 
evoked. Nor is it clear how any effective contribution to reconstruc- 
tion on the international scale is possible so long as we are unable 
to form any intelligible notion of the shape or tendencies of the 
chaotic material out of which when the war is over the reconstruction 
of post-war Europe must be built up. France and Poland alone 
will present a problem in rehabilitation that may well daunt the 
most fearless and farseeing statesmanship of which our modern world 
is capable, to say nothing of close upon a hundred million Germans, 
once more faced with political and economic disintegration, for whom 
a place must be found in the comity of Europe compatible with the 
ends for which this war is avowedly being waged. Perhaps the most 
striking part of this Essay will be found in the brilliant analysis of 
the changes brought into the idea of authority in which the author 
traces the loss of its transcendental or theological character at the 
time of the Reformation and Renaissance and shows how it became 
more and more identified with the “national” principle; _ this 
principle itself being profoundly modified not only by the assertion 
of the liberty of the subject and the growth of democracy but by 
researches into the nature of ‘“‘ man” and the vast field of enquiry 
opened up by biological and psychological science. Miss Sayers also 
exposes with refreshing clarity the paradox involved in the “‘ mystic ” 
glorification of ‘‘ war ”’ as the supreme ideal not only of the individual 
but of the “state” itself as a sacred “‘entity”’ independent of the 
units that compose it. The only logical outcome of this interpretation 
of the ideal function of the “‘ total” state is political and economic 
chaos and ultimate extinction. It is for this reason, as the writer 
justly maintains, that the avowed end of Nazi domination is “‘ peace,” 
or in other words a new European order based on Nazi principles 
and maintained by the “‘ war machine ” established for that purpose. 
In the section dealing with “ biological” as opposed to ‘* psycho- 
logical” man we get an illuminating exposition of what the “ fall ” 
of man involved. The “ fall’ was a fall into a particular kind of 
knowledge, that between good and evil which emerges in “ self- 
consciousness.”” The “ psychological ” conflict is not a “‘ plain fight 
between good and evil,” but a “ disharmony between two kinds of 
good ’’—‘‘ the simple animal innocence”’ which man can never 
enjoy again and the “ complex good” that comes of using self- 


conscious knowledge “to build up a richer and fuller experience 
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than the other animals can attain.”” The “ Puritan,” hating the 
flesh, and the Rational Man, despising the emotions, “‘ are always 
trying to push the ‘ Animal Man’ into the unconscious from which 
he is liable to burst out in strange, disguised and uncontrollable 
forms.”” We have to get back to the “Whole”? man, of which the 
“theological”? man must form the basis if “reason” and “ the 
emotions ” are not to take more than their due share in building up 
“a self-consciousness ” capable of reducing to an intelligible and 
progressive unity the complex but rich and rapidly expanding 
experience that makes up the environment of our modern world. 
There is a statement on p. 90 to the effect that the Germans have 
committed the ‘‘ sin against the Holy Ghost ”’ in so far as they are 
“ in the desperate condition of sin that believes the wrong to be right.” 
We are, for this reason, asked to regard the war against Germany as 
“just and in a most terrible sense a holy war.” I have not the space 
to do more than touch upon my critical reactions to what I must 
regard as a very debatable thesis. Whether the Germans have 
committed the “* sin against the Holy Ghost ” or not could only be 
demonstrated by a theological excursus from which space and my 
own inclinations debar me. But “ holiness ”’ is surely a somewhat 
lofty level from which to view the very mixed and mundane impulses 
and emotions from which war, this war no less than others, is normally 
resorted to as the ‘ ultima ratio ”’ less to-day “ of kings ” than “ of 
peoples.” Apart altogether from the “ moral ” implications involved 
in the misery and mass murder inseparable from war as it is waged 
to-day we must revise not only our idea what is “holy” but of 
the very foundations of ‘justice ” itself if we are to lay with any 
hope of satisfaction or success such a “ flattering unction ”’ as this to 
our distracted souls. To my mind the fundamental fallacy in all 
such reasoning lies in the fact that do what we will it is more often 
the innocent than the guilty that the bloody and baneful hand of 
war reaches, and that to make an equitable distribution of the burdens 
it imposes, on victors and vanquished alike, is beyond the wit of man, 
however much such a prerogative and essential prerequisite of any 
war claimed to be “‘ just ’’ may lie in the power of God. 


REGINALD F. Rynp. 
KENNETT, CAMBS. 





The Fourth Gospel. By the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, D.D., edited 
by Francis Noel Davey.—London: Faber and Faber, 1940.— 
Pp. xlviii + 718.—Two volumes.—30s. net the set. 

Readings in St John’s Gospel. First Series: Chapters I-XII; 
Second Series: Chapters XIII-XXI. By William Temple, 
Archbishop of York.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1989 and 
1940.—Pp. xxxiii + 412.—Two volumes.—8s. 6d. net each. 


Tue flow of books dealing with the meaning and significance of the 
Fourth Gospel shows no sign of abating—a sure sign of the imperish- 
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able place of the Gospel in Christian esteem and also of the unsolved 
problems it presents to thoughtful readers. The two works mentioned 
above are the latest attempts to expound its teaching. The former 
is a commentary ; the latter is described by Dr Temple as neither a 
systematic commentary nor a series of devotional meditations, but 
as an attempt to share with his readers what he finds to be his own 
thoughts as he reads “‘ the profoundest of all writings.” 

The two volumes of Sir Edwyn Hoskyns are unlike any other 
modern commentary in that they do not contain detailed discussions 
of the internal and external evidence, the language and style, apart 
from important notes on words, and the problems of authorship and 
date. In part, though probably only in part, these omissions are due 
to the untimely death of the gifted author. Begun in 1928, the 
commentary was completed and passed for the press as far as p. 382. 
** Thenceforward,” the editor explains, “‘ it has been left in the form 
in which Hoskyns had drafted it before 1931, with the addition of a 
few pages of commentary on xiii, 31-8, which had apparently never 
been completed, and a Detached Note summarising the lexico- 
graphical background to zapd«Antos.”” The Introduction, consisting 
of a number of interesting and valuable essays, is almost entirely the 
work of Sir Edwyn, and in it are discussed such themes as the Problem 
of the Fourth Gospel, the Controversy about its nature and historical 
value, the Evangelist and his Readers, the Historical Tension of the 
Gospel, its Authority, its Place in the Second Century, and, finally, 
its Theological Tension. These essays are preceded by an able, but 
somewhat obscure, section by Mr Davey on the Fourth Gospel and 
the Problem of the Meaning of History. 

The reasons for the peculiar character and arrangement of the 
commentary are to be found in two convictions which Hoskyns held, 
and expresses, with almost passionate intensity; first, his belief 
that the author of the Gospel, whoever he may have been, belonged 
to the circle of the original Twelve Disciples, and secondly, his view, 
strongly influenced by Barthian teaching, that Jesus is the place in 
history where God can be seen breaking into the world-order. 
** Whether the man who wrote the Fourth Gospel,” he writes, ‘* was 
both an apostle and an Apostle we do not know. But it is almost 
impossible to escape from the conviction that the reader of the 
Gospel is at the very heart of that Apostolical Christianity which 
must be radically distinguished from mysticism on the one hand and 
from mere historical reminiscences on the other” (p. 122). This 
view is supported by an appeal to the teaching of Polycarp in his 
Epistle to the Philippians, and still more to the Ignatian Epistles, 
in which, Hoskyns maintains, we are presented with a situation 
similar to, if not identical with, that implied in the Johannine 
Writings. Ignatius is supremely concerned with the Church’s 
apprehension of its mission, and consequently, with the preservation 
of the historical figure of Jesus, and, although he uses language with 
which we are familiar from the Gospel and the Epistles of St John, 
‘““at no point does he seem to be quoting from them” (p. 118). 
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Hoskyns recognises, as one must, the problem raised by this silence, 
but he maintains that “‘ it was not the author of the Johannine 
Writings who first brought into prominence the solidarity of the 
apostles or of the authority of their witness”’ (ibid.). This, un- 
doubtedly, is a strong argument, but it is far from supplying a 
substitute for the patient discussion of the historical problems raised 
by such narratives as the Turning of Water into Wine, the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand, and the Raising of Lazarus ; and it is just at 
this point that one must see the fatal weakness of the Commentary. 

The theological conviction, which dominates the author’s treat- 
ment, is best indicated in the following passage: ‘“‘ The visible, 
historical Jesus is the place in history where it is demanded that men 
should believe, and where they can so easily disbelieve, but where, 
if they disbelieve, the concrete history is found to be altogether 
meaningless, and where, if they believe, the fragmentary story of His 
life is woven into one whole, manifesting the glory of God and the 
glory of men who have been created by Him ” (p. 91). Frequently 
in the discussion the distinction between the “‘ observable facts ” of 
history and their divine meaning is pressed, and it is underlined in the 
introductory essay of Mr Davey, but one cannot but feel that the 
historical difficulties in the narratives and in the sayings are un- 
intentionally evaded ; and this may be said with the fullest appre- 
ciation of the author’s discussion of the Evangelist’s purpose and the 
relation in which he stood to the “ episodic ” treatment visible in 
the Synoptic Gospels. Even in a discussion which must of necessity 
be brief mention must be made of many illuminating comments in 
the work as a whole, and in particular the author’s insistence, perhaps 
over-emphasised, upon the fundamentally Jewish character of the 
Gospel. New Testament scholarship cannot be too grateful for this 
last example of the great worth of Sir Edwyn Hoskyns as a scholar 
and teacher, even if we must say that the ideal commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel, for which we are all looking, still remains to be 
written. 

It is paradoxical, but true, to claim that the two volumes which 
the Archbishop of York has written are, in important respects, and 
in spite of his denial, more of the nature of a commentary than 
anything else. Although Dr Temple says that his book “ has no 
distinctive and consistent character,” he has really written a 
devotional commentary in which there are many moving and dis- 
cerning passages. The critical discussions are also of much interest. 
Dr Temple has changed his mind on the question of authorship. He 
still finds a very close connection between the Gospel and John the 
son of Zebedee, but thinks that the view which does the fullest 
justice to the evidence is that the Evangelist is John the Elder. In 
this persuasion he joins the large company of British scholars in 
ascribing the Gospel to a writer who, from the little we know of him, 
is more likely to have written a weird Jewish apocalypse than the 
Fourth Gospel itself. The historical problems receive more direct 
treatment at Dr Temple’s hands, although he reveals a tendency to 
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round off his discussions by an over-use of such phrases as “‘ I do not 
doubt that,” and “I am convinced that ” (cf. pp. xviii, 28, 82, 75, 
99 n, 124, etc.), and with refreshing frankness says: “ I have a strong 
initial prejudice against any suggestion of dislocation in the text ” 
(p. xxxiii). Especially valuable is his careful analysis of the historical 
element in the sayings in pp. xiii-xix. “‘ We shall read the Gospel,” 
he says, “in order to enter into the Evangelist’s and the Beloved 
Disciple’s communion with the Lord, not asking at each point 
precisely what was spoken or done, but knowing that as we share 
the experience, historical and spiritual, from which the Gospel flows 
we shall come nearer to the heart and mind of Jesus our Lord than 
ever our own minds could bring us by meditation upon the precise 
words that He uttered ” (p. xix). It is difficult to speak too warmly 
of the religious value of this penetrating and informative work of 
exposition. 
VINCENT TAYLOR. 


WEsLEY COLLEGE, 
HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 





Boethius: Some Aspects of His Times and Work. By Helen M. 
Barrett, M.A.—Cambridge: University Press, 1940.—Pp. ix 
+ 179.—7s. 6d. 


FRESH investigation into the life and work of Boethius has long been 
needed, especially by thoughtful non-specialist readers. He was far 
more than the aristocratic author of The Consolation of Philosophy, 
which has ridden the centuries across a span of over 1,400 years. 
He was a torch burning with zeal for Plato and Aristotle com- 
municating the light and heat of his own flame to educated Romans 
who knew only Latin. He had much of the versatility of Leonardo 
da Vinci, being a serious student of music, mathematics and astro- 
nomy. He had, moreover, the mechanical skill to make with his 
own hands water-clocks and other devices for the measurement of 
time. ‘In your translations,” writes Cassiodorus, when asking for 
a sun-dial, “‘ Pythagoras the musician, Ptolemy the astronomer, 
Nicomachus the arithmetician, Euclid the geometer, are read by 
Italians ; Plato the theologian and Aristotle the logician dispute in 
the Roman tongue; and you have given back Archimedes the 
mechanician in Latin to the Sicilians.” He wrote theological 
tractates on Christian doctrine—all this when immersed in labours 
of government and administration as the friend and trusted coun- 
sellor of Theodoric, who in a strange and sudden reversal of confidence 
put him to a horrible death. Boethius is, indeed, “‘ a man who ought 
not to be forgotten.” 

A new book to bring this astonishing figure out of the obscurities 
of his period demands that the writer of it shall have full knowledge 
of the philosophical and historical background and of the violent 
political and personal forces that have gone to shape his mind and 
to decree his fate. Miss Barrett is a classical scholar who has devoted 
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the years of her retirement to this brief but well-packed volume, 
which can hardly fail to absorb the general reader and attract the 
learned. She reveals a mastery of her material which enables her to 
move freely within her field of study. 

After an introductory chapter we are given a vivid survey of 
Western Europe in the fifth century and an account of Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth. A description is next presented of Boethius the 
scholar in his association with Theodoric ending in the catastrophe 
of the fall, torture and execution of the saintly and honoured states- 
man, in favour of whose innocence Miss Barrett sums up after 
minute and impartial examination of the evidence. Three chapters 
are assigned to the exposition of The Consolation of Philosophy, its 
philosophical antecedents and its conception of Eternal Life. The 
work closes with a scrutiny of the theological writings and of the 
enigma that Boethius, a Christian and a Catholic, writing in prison 
in contemplation of his death, produces a purely natural “ con- 
solation ’’ which makes no mention at all of Christ or of the Christian 
Faith. 

But the chapters which the philosopher and the theologian will 
read with greatest interest are probably Chapter VIII on “ The 
Philosophical Background of the Consolation ” and Chapter IX on 
“ Eternal Life.”” The views of Boethius are set forth with admirable 
justness and clarity. Miss Barrett thinks that in dealing with them 
‘we are checked and baffled by the realisation that we are attempting 
to do something that is beyond our powers, to imagine a consciousness 
from which (as Boethius says) nothing future is absent and nothing 
past has escaped.” I am not sure that we cannot “ imagine ”’ this in 
some poetical and myth-like way, but I share a sense of frustration 
in trying to put any such imagination into a consistent philosophical 
statement. Still this effort will probably never cease to be made by 
our supreme thinkers, and Boethius gives in miniature, but in more 
than germinal vitality, what is still the best reconciliation of human 
free-will with divine fore-knowledge and of the reality of Eternity, 
of which Time is but the “ moving image.” To deny Eternity, as 
Professor Laird does in his recent Gifford Lectures with seemingly 
unanswerable dialectical brilliance, is one way out. To deny the 
reality of Time with McTaggart and maintain its illusory and dream- 
like nature is another way. Some of us feel, however, that we can 
do neither with nor yet without both Time and Eternity and must 
discipline ourselves to the acceptance of an irresolvable antinomy. 
If Eternity be a reality, it is realised by us only in ecstasy from which 
we soon “‘ wake ”’ into the “‘ actuality ” of Time and we can measure the 
“length ” of our dimensionless ecstatic state. We seem to live in 
layers of consciousness and we know that our dreams, in actual sleep, 
however protracted they seem as dreams, can also be measured by 
clock-time as lasting a few minutes only in our waking life. If we 
could surely judge the order and events of Time and their more and 
less illusory nature, by their adequacy to represent Eternity, we 
might be well satisfied. Yet whether indeed we “ wake ”’ out of our 
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ecstasy into the reality of Time, or “sleep ”’ out of our ecstasy to 
plunge again into the “‘dream”’ of Time with its “ slush”’ and “sheer 
racket ” (von Hiigel) of change, appears incapable of demonstrable 
proof. The mere student may ponder the continuing disputations 
of his masters but will not presume to do more than to reflect and 
“* consider it again ’’—though it doom him to be “ ever learning, and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” This escape from 
decision may shield itself behind the words of Calvin’s Institutes 
(Book III, xxiii, 8), a work not specially distinguished for agnostic 
humility: ‘For of those things which it is neither granted nor 
lawful to know, to be ignorant is to be learned ; and the coveting of 
knowledge is a point of madness.”’ Even so, for speculative minds 
the “‘ madness ”’ is incurable. 


J. M. Luoyp TnHomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Christian Discourses. By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated with an 
Introduction by Walter Lowrie, D.D.—Oxford University 
Press, 1939.—Pp. xviii + 389.—21s. net. 


TueE English translations of Kierkegaard proceed apace. In af 


sense it is unfortunate that these important and expensive volumes 
are being issued in days when possible readers are preoccupied with 
other matters and when demands on the pockets of potential readers 
are constantly increasing. It may be that the thoughts of this great 
Danish writer so tardily released for the use of English readers will 
need to wait yet longer for valuation and appreciation on a wide 
scale. In 1848, within the period covered by either the preparation 
or the publication of the contents of this new volume, there is this 
entry in the author’s Journals: ‘I can only be understood after my 
death: I can, while I live, believe and be blessedly assured that I 
will be understood, I myself can understand why I cannot be 
understood before, and that such is my task, an act of self-denial: 
but it is indeed a tremendous work.” If ever an author was conscious 
of working for eternity it was Kierkegaard. He says elsewhere: 
“‘ Perhaps not a soul will read my Christian discourses,” and, seeing 
that their publication in the Danish language set stringent limits to 
his immediate constituency, this statement is not so extravagant as 
it appears to be. His work demanded a larger, the largest possible 
audience. In the adventure of building the world nearer to the 
heart’s desire that lies ahead, the faith of the Oxford University 
Press in producing these materials in aid will find its vindication and 
reward. To present Christianity to Christendom will be the urgent 
task of the day that is coming. 

The discourses presented here gather about the great experience 
of forgiveness of his sins that came to Kierkegaard at Easter in 1848. 
Some of the Communion addresses were delivered by him in the 
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Cathedral at Copenhagen. Their purpose was to express his intention 


oe of saying farewell to poetry, esthetics, and philosophy. The reader 
‘able F 


will soon discover that this does not mean a farewell to intellectual 
insight and courage. The mind and the will are challenged even 
when the silent obedience of the lilies and the birds is the theme. 
There is nothing of the outspoken directness that characterises the 
work of his latest period, when he had decided that the only way 
open to him was deliberate attack upon Christendom, as this was 
represented in the Danish State Church of his day, for the sake of 
Christianity. There he is the prophet of the transcendent God whose 
will alone counted and whose abhorrence of sin could not be evaded 
by human shrewdness. In these discourses the themes are the 
Christian’s freedom from anxiety, his joy in the midst of suffering, his 
communion with his contemporary—Christ. The abiding faithfulness 
of God who is immanent in His creation is the recurrent note, though 
at the same time the message of comfort is fenced about with that 
which makes for fear and trembling. It is a comfort that is condi- 
tioned by the faithfulness of God, and it looks towards the faithfulness 
of those who experience it. ‘‘ His love, though it will save all, is not 
a weakness which is whimperingly in want of those who might be 
saved, but it is compassion towards any who want to be saved.” 

The most pungent section in the earlier part of this volume is 
that which has for its title : ‘‘ Thoughts which wound from Behind— 
for Edification : Christian Addresses.’’ Of these, the first confronts 
critically that fashion of preaching which makes it its business to 
co-ordinate Christianity with church-going. A true sermon would 
suggest what God requires more than this. It would make it clear 
that what is preached remains to be done, and inspire the dread 
lest this should not be done. In all these addresses use is made of 
satire and irony—it was for a thesis on Irony that Kierkegaard 
gained his degree. Indeed the threat of the title is amply vindicated. 
Also it will be discerned that where the subject in other discourses 
is care-free delight in the day that is, or joy in the disposition of God 
towards us—joy ‘“‘ that if in temptation the believer is not able to 
hold the anchor, the anchor is able to hold the believer,” even then 
the thoughts that wound from behind are not far away. In his The 
Point of View for my Work as an Author (already published by the 
0.U.P.), Kierkegaard affirms that he was from the beginning a 
religious writer—that his authorship “ related to Christianity, to the 
problem ‘ of becoming a Christian,’ with a direct or indirect polemic 
against the monstrous illusion in all Christendom, or against the 
illusion that in such a land as ours all are Christians of a sort.” His 
object was to awaken the people of his own land from illusion to 
reality. It would be too much to say that these regarded Christianity 
as obsolete, but there is ample evidence that they acted as if this 
were so—a mind and temper that is evident in many so-called 
Christian lands to-day. 

There is nothing deliberately dogmatic in Kierkegaard’s presenta- 
tion of Christian truth, although there is sufficient guidance given 
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to discern the shape of his thinking. He insists that the acceptance 
of the Christian facts in Christianly fashion is the only security of 
the individual. Eternity means Judgement. He does find the solu- 
tion of his own problem in the fact of Jesus Christ, and that other 
astounding yet joyful fact, the forgiveness of sins. ‘‘ Only sin is 
man’s ruin ”’—this is insinuated again and again. For the present 
he is caught up in joy: “‘ My whole being is changed. My reserve 
and self-isolation is broken—I must speak.” His speech now is 
praise and thanksgiving. Presently he will treat of the hindrances 
to joy in such manner as to startle his own generation. He died in 
the midst of his testifying. There are foreshowings of this in these 
Christian Discourses. It is well that Dr Lowrie changed his mind 
and made these available to English readers before publishing the 
severer writings, which are already translated by him and will shortly 
be printed. 


The versatility of Kierkegaard is brought home to the reader by | 


comparing the ‘‘ Three Godly Discourses ” on “ The Lilies of the 


Field and the Birds of the Air,’ which accompanied the second | 


edition of his great work Either/Or, and are contained in this volume, 
with the discussion of the same theme in the discourses against 
anxiety. In these, as indeed in all his writings, the personal experience 
of the author lends piquancy to the exposition. Dr Lowrie’s helpful 
notes make reference to these. The last discourse on ‘‘ The Woman 
who was a Sinner ”’ affords a notable instance. In the Journals he 
declares that the experience of Easter, 1848, had brought the hope | 
that the fundamental misery of his being would be removed. Faith | 
is exultant : “* Faith is immediacy after reflection,” and he is living in 
faith. So “the possibility of faith,” he writes in a long note in which 








he explores the manner of man’s response to God, “ presents itself 
to him in this form: whether he will believe by virtue of the absurd 
notion that God will help him temporally. . . . So the forgiveness 
of sins means to be helped temporally, otherwise it is mere resignation, 
which can endure to bear the punishment, though still convinced 
that God is love. But belief in the forgiveness of sins means to 
believe that here in time the sin is forgotten by God, that it is really 
true that God forgives.” He evidently is wrestling with this personal 
aspect of the problem in the discourse. ‘“‘ Would anyone say that 
there was an element of self-love in this woman’s love, that in her 
need it was essentially herself she loved—if any were to speak thus 
I would reply: ‘ Naturally,’ and thereupon I would add, ‘ God be 
gracious to us, but there simply was no other way ’—and then add, 
‘ God forbid that I might ever presume to love my God or my Saviour 
in any other way: for if there were in my love nothing of self-love 
in that significance of the word, I would only be imagining that I 
could love Him without having need of Him ’—and from this pre- 
sumption preserve me ! ” 

Dr Lowrie has done his work of translation con amore. He tells 
us that most of Kierkegaard’s works are now either translated or in 
process of being translated by various hands. His own part in this 
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business is praiseworthy. A misprint in this volume on p. xvii must 
be noticed if only as unusual in a book sponsored by the 0.U.P. 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 
WymMonpHaM, NORFOLK. 





What Can We Believe? Letters of Laurence Housman and Dick 
Sheppard. Edited by Laurence Housman.—London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1939.—Pp. 256.—7s. 6d. net. 


Ir is felt by many that the sacredness of personal privacy and of 
friendship is violated when letters are shown to the world, but against 
such respect, great as this should be, must be measured the possible 
value and importance of the correspondence, both for the individuals 


_ concerned and for the potential readers. In many instances of 


publication, the real character of the writer has been elucidated, 
literature has become enriched, and where ideas and reactions have 
been expressed, they have proved a stimulus to thought, and therefore 


| made life itself greater. 


All this is true of the intercourse between Laurence Housman 


| and Dick Sheppard, edited by the one survivor, which also reveals a 


real friendship, in spite of the disparity of age. Attracted to one 
another by their self-same zealous fight for Pacifism, the letters 
disclose other common characteristics, above all an inveterate desire 
to formulate a real religion, based on the teaching of Jesus, but 
completely shorn of all the trappings of orthodox Christianity. Their 
intenseness and sincerity and their vision is the same, though the 
approach to the new way of life differs. Sheppard, it would appear, 
felt his viewpoint to be true, or perhaps arrived there intuitively. 
Laurence Housman’s attitude is controlled by reason: his letters 


_ show a mental rejection of the old theology, leading to an exploration 
_ of a new conception of God and of the history of man. 


It is the expression of this new philosophy that forms the main 


theme of the letters, providing great food for thought. Housman 


. the starter, that the nature of God “ emerges from creation, 


sets forth the theory that God is the outcome of evolution and not 
” and, 


| particularly, through the personality of man, with Jesus of Nazareth 


as the greatest example. ‘ Christ,” he writes, “ is in a way the Real 


| Presence of the Personality of God; and the completion of God’s 
' Kingdom will be the Real Presence throughout the human race,” 


and states further that he thinks ‘‘ Christ discovered God, on the only 
possible basis for His [God’s] future development.” Such an inter- 


| pretation in no way limits, or detracts from, the nature of God, but 
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makes the response greater. As Housman says: ‘“‘ Though God may 
be unchangeable and eternal, He is being brought to pass in our lives 
by the agency of other lives, and only so has He come to us con- 
sciously and perceptibly. Yet that we are able to realise Him 
through others comes only from the fact that He is in us already.” 
Here is the modern mystical view of the universe, a fusion of the 
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spiritual part of man with God, an awareness of the Oneness of Life 
and of all creation. Such is only possible by an inner self-expressiog 
of man, which is Divine. What hope and inspiration for this dis: 
united material world if this could become a universal religion ! 

To all Housman’s theological wanderings, Sheppard responds 
with that sympathy and understanding which made him so great 4 
personality, and moreover is anxious to draw out more and more 0 
his friend’s thoughts. It would seem that he felt these to be th 
intellectual counterpart of his own soul’s expression, and that 
between them there was a complete faith for the future. 

An essential part of this religion was Pacifism, and throughout 
the letters we are conscious of an overwhelming desire to work for 
the Cause, intensified by the realisation of what war actually is, its 
horrors and absolutely evil nature, its utter disregard for truth, and 
its madness and entire futility. It is the ‘‘ abomination of desola- 
tions,” according to Housman, and we know this to be more true 
to-day than when it was written. 


EvELYN DAwsON. 
LIVERPOOL. 





NOTE 


[Unfortunately, Dr. Moffatt’s Survey of Recent Theological Litera- 
ture has not arrived from New York in time to appear in this number. 
In the Survey of the last number, on p. 98, in the Obituary 
Notice relating to Sir James Baillie, he should have been said to have 
married Helena May, daughter of J. G. James, not J. G. Jones. Sir 
James became Professor of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen in 1902, 


not 1924, and Vice-Chancellor of the University at Leeds in 1924, 
not 1931.] 











